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DINNEFORD’ 
MAGNESIA. 


‘ 


San 


For nearly a Century 


ade Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
\Otsdfest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 


so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and - most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





BRIGHTON. 


PRINCES HOTEL 


GRAND AVENUE, HOVE. 
THE FINEST POSITION IN BRIGHTON. 








Princes Hotel is famous for its luxurious self- 
contained apartments with verandahs facing 
the Sea. Patronised by the Court and the 
most aristocratic families of England and the 
Continent. 


UNEQUALLED CUISINE. 


Facing the sea and opposite the famous 
Hove Lawns, the favourite promenade of the 
late King Edward, free to the guests of 
the Hotel. 

Sea-water Baths. Motor Garage and Pit. 


SPACIOUS PUBLIC ROOMS, 





Telephone: 
2484 Hove. 


SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


BEDDING 


A Specialty. 











Wool Mattresses, 2ft. 6ir. x 6ft., 3ft. x Eft.4in., 3ft.6in. x 6 ft. 4in., 
248/- tu 40/- 


Hair Mattresses, 50.- to 90/- 





AVON 


TYRES 


—the tyres that Britons make. 


Manufactured by 


THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO. LTD. 
19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


Works : Melksham and Bradford-on-Avon. Dep6ts: Manchester, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Newcastle, Nottingham, Aberdeen, Swansea, Paris. 


Stocks held by Garages throughout the United Kingdom. 





BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 


OF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. 





For the Wounded & Convalescent. 
BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 








HELPING TO KEEP THE OLD FLAG FLYING 


are thousands of men maintained in boyhood by the NATIONAL REFUGES. 
They have grown up stalwart, loyal sons of the Empire, thanks to good 
food, a happy environment, and a splendid physical and moral training. 


National Refuges and Training Ship 


‘ARETHUSA 


Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen. 
Chairman and Treasurer: W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17, St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 
O'd Boys serving in 100 British Regiments, 2,400 have entered the Royal Navy. 
6,500 have entered Merchant Service. 1,200 boys and Girls now being maintained. 
War Prices have greatly increased upkeep expenses. 


London Offices : 
16+, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


Joint Secretaries : 


W.C. H. Br’stow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland 


The 


“VASELINE” 


Every-day 
(REGISTFRED TRADE MARK) 


Need 
PREPARATIONS 


are reliable family friends of good standing, and no home medicine cupboard should be 

without one or more of these preparations in some form or another. For giving 

beautiful complexions—tor healing all skin affections—for relieving Rheumatism and 

Neuralgia—there is a ““VASELUNE” Preparation for all these, and much more. 
You should never be without these **VASELINE” Specialities :— 


PERFUMED WHITE. POMADE. 


P sang 1 (bottle in carton), 1/- 
2 size, handsome bottle 


YELLOW. 
This is our regular grade, which is 
known as pure all over the world. 





No. Blue Seal, 3d. and 7d. botts. 
Bottles, 3d., 6d,, and 10d. ra carton, with glass ue jean an otts 
WHITE, ers, 1/6 No. I size. bottle, in carton, 6d 
Bottles ain y refined. | “ie White and. Quinine Pomade, No.2 size, bottle, in carton, 1/- 
* 
ADVICE For your own safety and satisfaction, always 


insist unon Chesebrough Co.’s own original bottles. 





I} not obtainable locally, any articles of the value of 1/- and upwards uill be sent Pos! Free to any 
address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. Descriptive Kookiet with 
complete list of the Vaseline Preparations, and containing many household hints, l’vst Free. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON: 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 











WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


4,800 now in the Homes, including 
1,230 of men on Active Service. 
21,500 received since 1881. 


will YOU help 


in this 


URGENT NATIONAL WORK. 


“Gifts gratefully received by PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 





















Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to “‘ Waifs & Strays.”’ 


London Orphan School. 


1813. WATFORD. 1917. 
Over 450 Children of the NECESSITOUS MIDDLE CLASS in the School. 
More than £18,000 now wanted annually. There has been a serious deficiency of £8.000 in the 
past two years. Children of Commissioned and Warrant Officers in the Navy and Army who have 

laid down their lives in the War, admitted without Election. 


WILL YOU NOT HELPP 
ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Hon. Treasurer & Chairman, HENRY C. ARMIGER, Sec. 
Bankers: Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. Offices: 3, Crosby Sq., Bishopsgate, E.C. 





























ROYAL SURGICAL AID SOGIETY. 


SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Established in 1862 to supply 
Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Trusses, 
Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, etc. 


Since the commencement of the Society it has supplied over 


895,000 APPLIANCES TO THE POOR. 


Annual Subscription of oe 10 6 } Entitles to Two Recommendations per 
Life Subscription tie § 0 annum, and so on in proportion to amount. 


Subscriptions, Donations ae Legacies earnestly solicited, and will be thank- 
fully received by the Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY & CoO., Ltd., 19, Fleet Street, or by the 


Secretary, at the offices of the Society. RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary 











380 Beds at the 
Hospital and 





Attendances 
last year. 





===-- G'Northern Central Hos 


HOLLOWAY, N. (7° “iiorth Lenton) NEEDS HELP. 


£5,000 


REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY 
245 Beds for 
Sick and Wounded 
Soldiers. 
135 for Civilians. 
GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretar,* 








SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
Vice- President— President and Director— Treasurer— 
Rev. CHARLES SPURGEON. Rev. THOMAS SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq. 
A HOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the beloved Founder, 
C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and deserving casesare selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage, 
Clapham Road, London.S.W. NotetoIntending Benefactors—Our Last Annuai Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest. will be gladly sent on anplication to the Secretary. 























“THE DUMB TAUGHT TO SPEAK." 
Patrons: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Treasurer: Loru ALDBNHAM 














377 Children Fed, Clothed. 
and Educated. Bootmakiny, Carpentry, 
Printing, Tailoring, D ifery, and 

Laundry Work taught, in ad tition to useful eikcational subjects. 


Office: 93, Gannon St., London, E.C. Freperic H. Maopex, Secretary. 








CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 
VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 


PaTRONS—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
The Committee of this Hospital, which con- 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for additional support to meet increased 
cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 
are badly needed. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Barelay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard 
Street, E.C., or to the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 
GrEorGE Watts, Secretary. 




























SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year over 4,000 patients were received into 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE'S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including over 1,300 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 


WILL YOU HELPP 








CANCER HOSPITAL crep). 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 








All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor’s Letter, 
each week day at 2 p.m. 














BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts &Co. SEcRETARY: 
440, Strand, W.C. Frep. W.Howe.v. 














ARE GIVING 


CHURCH REST, RECREATION & COMFORT 


to our gallant Soldiers and Saiiors at home and in 
every theatre of war. Many scores of them are 


Hut costs £400; Equipment £100; 
Maintenance £5 per week Abroad; £2 at Home. 
Cheques crossed *‘ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,”’ payable to 

Prebendary CARLILE, 1) D , Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


























undcr shell-fire on the Western Front 
CHILDREN AND GARDENS. 


Sixty along the Canal and in other parts of Egypt. 
By MISSGERTRUDE JEKYI.-L. 6s. Net, by post 6s. 4d. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 
Published at the Offices of ** COUNTRY LIFF."" LTD.. 20. Tavistock Street. Covent Garden, W.C. 




















ROSE-ANNETTE 


LOVELY HAND-SEWN 


LINGERIE. 


Made to Special Measu’es 
without extra cost. 
TRIKING SET in Crépe- 


de-Chine «ith contrast satin 
hems. White or colour with 





black, or any combination of 
colours, Roses worked in mixed Stone and 
shades of floss silk, and outlined 
in silver or black. than that of HILL 
BLACK VARNISH. 
Nightdress- - - 61/6 
Chemise or Knickers 49/6 ready for use, and costs less than one- 
Camisole - - - 29/6 





for acopyanda 
elf - measure- 
ment form. 


The New Book of Designs, 
ready shortly, contains 
many ideas for 


CHARMING GIFTS, 
as well as SIMPLE LIN- 
GERIE jor ordinary wear, 


ROSE-ANNETTE, Canada House, SIDCUP, 


Please w _ 














For the preservat’on of all classes of 
Fencing, Gates. Railings. Roofs 
Farm Buildings, 
Impiements, Machinery, Wood, 
General Outdoor 


Agricultural 
Work, there is no preparation better 
: MIT’ 


It requires no heating, is always 


fourth the price of Oil Paint. THE 
"Sold in 9. 12, 18 and 36 gallon casks at 
1/8 per gallon, delivered most Stations, 





‘< D ept. C., 
HILL & SMITH L?, | wer Ficr'se 
Makers of IRON FENCING. 
GATES, RAILINGS, ROOFING, &c.. 


BRIERLEY HILL. STAFFORDSHIRE 


With Two Scrapers, or One Scraper and Handle. 
Price 218. Od.; if Galvanised, 25s. Od. 


and 18s. Gd. 
Carriage Paid to any Station in England. 


WALROND BOOT 
WIPER CO., 


EXETER. 














Walrond’ Boot Wiper 


Smaller Size, without Toe Brush, 16s. Od. 
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LALLIE CHARLES. 67, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements ts 12s. per tnch per tnsertion, 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for which 
the charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 

The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
jor return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himselj 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in CouNntRY 
Lirr can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of 
the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


*.* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country LIFE to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
timply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country LIFE, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


DEMOCRACY ARRAYED 


T is almost proverbial that history in the making is less 
interesting than history already made. This looks like 

a paradox, but if the situation at the present moment 

be examined impartially, its truth will be evident. 

In the annals of the human race there have been no 
events of such stupendous importance as those which have 
been crowded into the last couple of months. Ordinary 
people are too much concerned with the anxieties which such 
changes bring to realise their importance. Men go on living 
dull, stupid lives, attending to matters of very slight import- 
ance and thinking nothirg of the vast issues unrolled before 
them. But there is always a select few who can and do see 
beyond the events that happen, as it were, round their own 
parish pump. To them has come recently a clearer and 
more hopeful vision. At first they were stupefied by this 
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war. It appeared in the midst of peaceful progression as 
a monstrous portent followed by effusion of blood, boundless 
cruelty, suffering, tears and death, as though some demon 
had stirred up the waters of wrath till they threatened to 
engulf humanity. No purpose, no good end, no advantage 
was discernible. The war was judged to be the most useless 
the world had ever known, owing its origin exclusively to 
the Teutonic greed of territorial aggrandisement. The duty 
of defence had been forced upon the Allied Governments. 
But the Revolution in Russia opened up a very different 
vista. It made it evident that the war was to mark a definite 
step forward in the march of human progress. It spoke of 
new hope for seventy million Russian peasants whose minds 
up to now have been wrapped in ignorance and superstition, 
and for whom there seemed no future. It is not certain 
that the new Russian Government will emerge scathless 
from the ordeal it has to undergo. Dangers surround it on 
all sides, but at any rate it lifts the veil a little for the 
peasantry. Like a tiny patch of blue in a stormy sky it 
tells the weatherwise that the clouds soon or late will blow 
away and the blue roof of the world be revealed in serene 
purity. 

The next point of importance was the speech of the 
American President. We deliberately select that utterance 
rather than the fact of the entry into the war of the United 
States. President Wilson has meditated long and deeply 
over the issues at stake, and in the end he sees clearly that 
the contest lies between absolutism on the one hand and 
the right of a free people to choose their own governors on 
the other. 

The messages that have passed between King George and 
the President show with terse clearness the issues at stake. 
America has gone into the war, says our King, ‘“ for the 
great ideals so nobly set forth in your speech to Congress” ; 
and he adds, “ Civilisation itself will owe much to the decision 
at which in the greatest crisis of the world’s history the 
people of the great Republic have arrived.” President 
Wilson caught the meaning of these words in a flash. ‘‘ Your 
eloquent message comes to me,” he replied, ‘‘ at this critical 
moment of our national life as a proof of the community of 
sentiment among the free peoples of the world.’”’ This is a 
historical landmark of the twentieth century. During the 
generations that went before the masses struggled blindly 
forward behind leaders they had not chosen. It was true, 
as Carlyle and other philosophers insisted, that battles were 
fought not between peoples but dynasties. The wars came 
from the intrigues of statesmen and the ambition of sovereigns, 
not from the clash of people with people, of race with race. 
The distinguishing feature of the alliance into which America 
has entered is that the will to war is not the will of a few 
ambitious leaders, but of whole races rising in antagonism 
to the ambition of the Germans as expressed by Kaiser 
William and his attendant satellites. For the first time in 
history it has brought the two great members of the Anglo- 
Saxon family together. Americans will fight joyfully side 
by side with the British in France or elsewhere for ideals 
which they have inherited from the Mother Country through 
the Pilgrim Fathers. The presence of Russia under such 
auspices looked at first like an anomaly, but for many years 
past those same principles of freedom which have been 
accepted in this country and on the other side of the Atlantic 
were simmering among the great populations of Russia. 
They have now taken shape, and the future of Russia assumes 
an altogether different complexion. It has long been felt 
that the clock had struck the hour for Russian progress and 
for Russian development. But the country was like a balloon 
still anchored to a tree or something else on earth which 
prevented it rising. The rope is cut now and the Russian 
army ranges itself naturally as part of that great host which, 
in the words of President Wilson, is made up of the free 
peoples of the world striving to defend their ideals. 





Our Frontispiece 


() UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Richard 

Lloyd George, who was married at Bath last Saturday 
to Major Richard Lloyd George. the eldest son of the Premier. 
Mrs. Richard Lloyd George (Miss Roberta McAlpine) is the 
youngest daughter of Mr. Robert McAlpine of Totteridge, Herts. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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AISER WILLIAM must be reflecting dolorously 


that he “hallooed”’ before he was out of the 

wood. Hindenburg’s retreat does not show up as 

being so “‘ masterly” in the light of recent events. 

Easter Monday, 1917, will be as memorable in the 
history of British arms as that occasion on which Shake- 
speare wrote: ‘‘ Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by from this 
day to the ending of the world, But we in it shall be re- 
membered.” It saw the opening of the most tremendous 
attack which has been made during a war unparalleled 
for destruction. While the peasants of Northern France were 
hurrying to their village churches to join in the sacred rites 
which belong to the Day of Resurrection the thunder of great 
guns was heard all along the line. It was followed by a gigantic 
and formidable attack in which the citizen army raised by 
the late Lord Kitchener emulated the bravery of that band of 
brothers which made immortal the fighting retreat from Mons. 
Whatever were the intentions of Hindenburg’s army, they 
were ruthlessly shattered. Prisoners arrested by the barrage 
fire surrendered in thousands. The elusive Hindenburg line 
had its elasticity tested to an extent the German critics failed 
to anticipate. Siegfried and Wotan the Huns called their lines, 
but the names of these fiery warriors of tradition did not 
inspire them to make any important stand against British 
valour and British artillery. 


"THERE is no part of the non-German world in which this 

thrust was not watched with lively enthusiastic sympathy, 
for the heart of Christendom is outraged by the worse than 
savage methods by which the Germans sought to secure 
their retreat. Everybody should read the instructions to 
the German soldiers that were picked up in the neighbour- 
hood of Bapaume by Mr. Ian Malcolm, M.P., and printed 
in the 7imes of April 7th. From them we learn that the 
ravage was the cold-blooded, deliberate work of the Higher 
Command of the Kaiser’s army. Here are four items from 
the procedure that was ordered in carrying out the with- 
drawal : 


1. Pioneer —— and 1 infantryman will throw dung into the wells. 
2. Pioneer ——— and 2 infantrymen will cut down the trees. 

3. Pioneer —— and 2 infantrymen will carry cut special tasks. 
4. Pioneer —— and 2 infantrymen will stack wood in houses. 


WE take the liberty of reprinting also the time-table to 
be carried out at Bancourt, a village just east of 
Bapaume : 


In the village of Bancourt it is more important to set fire to the houses 

than to blow them up. 

5th March: Straw will be heaped up and tarred. 

10th March: Explosives are to be ready for the cellars and wells in Bancourt. 

11th March: All unused wells and watering ponds must be plentifully 
polluted with dung and creosote soda. Sufficient dung and creosote 
soda must be placed in readiness beside the wells which are still in use. 

12th March: Bancourt must be ready to be set on fire. 

13th March: Parade in fighting kit, issue of iron rations, cleaning of arms, 
instruction regarding safe roads to be used and instructions for the 
demolition party. 

14th March: Explosives to be issued for destroying the cellars and wells in 
Bancourt. Bancourt Church tower will be blown up. 
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16th March: All wells in Bancourt with the exception of one will be blown 
up by 6.30 p.m. 

17th March: The road mines will be fired at 3 a.m. The remaining cel!ars 
in Bancourt will be blown up at 3.15 a.m. and Bancourt will be set on 
fire at 4 a.m. 


NOW, Mr. Ian Malcolm is not a journalist seekirg copy on 

the battlefield. He is a man of position and responsi- 
bility. Words are not wasted by him in an attempt to reply 
to these diabolical acts with scathing language, but he repro- 
duces the orders exactly as they were set down for the guidance 
of the retreatirg soldiers. From them it will be seen that 
the wells were deliberately poisoned, straw was heaped up 
for burning the houses, explosives were prepared for the 
cellars and wells in Bancourt, the dung and creosote soda 
were stored from March 11th beside the wells which were 
retained pure for the use of the German army; an hour 
was appointed at which the wells were to be blown up, the 
road-mines fired, the explosives placed in the cellars and, 
finally, at which Bancourt was to be set on fire. This is 
warfare which would have disgraced any nation practising 
it two thousand years ago, and it carries with it an infamy 
which will cause the Germans to be regarded as long as 
memory endures as enemies of the human race.* It ‘is no 
wonder that the French are boiling with rage. Even the 
mildest of mankind must desire that before this war is over 
the Germans experience in their own homes some, at least, 
of the misery which they have inflicted on weeping women 
and children. 


TO THE PLOUGH TEAMS, 1917. 
Clydesdales, white of face and feet, 
Northern counties look to you, 
Plough the land to grow the wheat, 
Drag the sharp-tined harrows through ; 
Gently turn with footsteps staid : 
This year’s driver is a maid. 


Shires with ponderous gait and slow, 
Turn the midland stubble o’er, 

Steady down the furrows go 
Straighter than you did before 

Deftly ‘‘ haw,” obedient ‘‘ gee ”’ 

This year’s driver is a she. 


Chestnut ‘‘ Punches,” Suffolk’s pride, 
Keep your hasty tempers down, 
Cleaner heel and quicker stride 
Than your brothers, bay and brown. 
Staunchly pull and don’t be moody’: 
This year’s driver is a ‘‘ Judy.” 
A. MAXWELL BUTCHART. 


ALMOST at the time when these fiendish instructions were 
being issued there was being printed an ecirenicon from 
the arch-hypocrite which shows pretty well how the Hcehen- 
zollern is tremblirg in his shoes lest upon his house should 
fall that calamity which has overtaken the Romanoffs. 
The Kaiser, as he did on another notorious occasion, pretends 
to look back and brirg up a scheme of liberal reform from 
the past. He did not also recall the frank statement made 
by Prince Bismarck that it was always sound policy to 
secure the goodwill of the people by making in time of war 
professions of reform which could be discarded when peace 
returned. It may be that the Germans, trained to submission, 
will take the assurance of their monarch at its face value. 
They are in the position of beggars glad to pick up the crumbs 
which fall from the rich man’s table. That, however, is 
entirely their own affair. The world outside Germany will 
not fail to draw a very different conclusion. It sees that 
absolute monarchy has fallen in the East and that President 
Wilson has brought out the fact with a sudden and most 
convincing clearness that this great war is in reality one in 
which freedom is fighting against that obstinate block to 
progress which is furnished by an absolute monarchy. 


EVERYBODY should know what is the exact state of the 

food supply of this country. It is not desperate, but it 
will become so unless some forethought is exercised. There 
is mutton and beef and pork enough to meet the necessities, 
and at the office of the Food Controller it is believed that 
there is enough oatmeal, barley meal, maize meal and rice to 
provide substitutes for wheat, if people can be persuaded to 
use them. We have not seen the figures on which this is based 
and would be very glad to receive an authoritative assurance 
that there is enough oatmeal to go round. Oatmeal provides 








a far more suitable food for children than wheat flour 
does, and even at its present high price could be advan- 
tageously used, provided there is enough of it. We are only 
afraid that the difficulty of obtaining oatmeal has been over- 
looked. It is said that the supply varies according to locality ; 
but that remark does not carry conviction. Oatmeal at the 
present moment is as dear in Scotland as in England, and 
since the prices are published in the papers daily, it is verv 
unlikely that there are people who are holding it up. Maize 
meal and flour might undoubtedly be employed to a large 
extent as substitutes for wheat meal. Anyway, the great 
thing is to save bread. The difficulties affecting potatoes and 
sugar can be overcome, but the shortage of wheat is the 
most serious menace confronting the nation, and anyone who 
tries to minimise it is not serving his fellow countrymen. 


AT the same time it is a difficult, if not impossible, task to 

impress on the public mind the fact that our store of food 
is getting to be perilously low. If it were possible, wheat 
and its products ought to be at once placed on a basis of com- 
pulsory rationing. Were the average consumption to be cut 
down by one pound per person a week, we might laugh at 
anything the submarines can do. The only reasons for not 
making rations compulsory is that the plan has worked very 
badly in Germany and, indeed, everywhere else. It is not 
practicable to make different scales of consumption, and yet 
different classes of the community need varying supplies of 
bread. The agricultural labourer who is doing heavy work 
in the open air and cannot afford the present high prices of 
meat could probably do with as little as half a pound of 
mutton or beef in the seven days, but he depends very greatly 
on bread, and a half-quartern or two pound loaf counts for 
little in staying his appetite. Then his garden stuff is ruined, 
his little clamp of potatoes exhausted, and swedes and 
parsnips are coming to an end. Therefore it is necessary 
that he should have more than the average ration of bread, 
On the other hand, men following sedentary callings do not 
require nearly so much, and as it is impossible to hit on an exact 
system of compulsory rationing, the only way is to appeal 
as strongly as one can to the individual conscience. Every 
man and woman should realise that if they concentrate on 
saving flour by reducing the consumption of bread and avoid- 
ing the making of pastry, they can help in the great game 
which we are winning. The only question is how to bring 
this before them so powerfully that a real effect will be 
produced and the use of flour will go down beneath its present 
limits. 


[N spite of all that has been done and said, the position of 
working-men cultivators in regard to seed potatoes con- 
tinues to be most unsatisfactory. It is of little use to crv 
over spilt milk and, therefore, no reproach need be directed 
against the Agricultural Committees of the County Councils 
for assuming that a labourer with a tiny garden or allotment 
would order his seed potatoes six months in advance. He 
did not do so, and it is most essential for the welfare of the 
country that he should be provided with potatoes even at 
the eleventh hour. Supplies on which the Government 
depended are exhausted as far as Scotland is concerned, and 
there seem to be difficulties in the way of getting seed from 
Ireland. There remains only one practical method. It is 
for the Government to commandeer a proportion at least of 
the potatoes set apart for food and sell them to the cottagers 
for seed purposes. They would go a long way, because the 
men could easily revert to the system that used to be so much 
in favour of cutting up the big potatoes into two, three or 
four sets, according to their size. Any set will grow if it has 
an “‘eye.”” In this way the poorer section of the population 
would be enabled to provide against a scarcity of food or an 
excessive dearness next winter. We all learned from ex- 
perience in the first year of the war that late planted potatoes 
can produce very good crops indeed, and the opportunity 
has not been yet lost if only the Board of Agriculture will 
stir in the matter and rouse the County Agricultural Com- 
mittees into prompt action. = 


[F weather could discourage cultivators of the soil, that 

which Easter furnished might very well have thrust them 
into dismal dumps. It made people dread that the winter is 
going io be endless. There have been seven months in which 
snow has fallen, so that there only remain other five in which 
fine weather can be expected. As usual, newspaper corre- 
spondents are busy ventilating reasons for this so-called 
change of climate. One says itis the cutting of the Panama 
Canal which has diverted the course of the Gulf Stream and 
therefore increased the asperity of our climate ; another, 
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that modern artillery has disorganised the forces of the air 
and produced what we call records of weather, but which 
more properly might be called its vagaries. On the other 
hand, it seems that the searcher for precedent must go back 
for eight hundred years to find such another English winter, 
namely, that of 1076, that is to say, ten years after the battle 
of Hastings. On that occasion winter was prolonged as 
late as April and it began in November. The wintry weather 
we are experiencing started a month earlier and there is no 
one able to foretell its finish, as indeed no one understands 
its cause. 


WHAT we do know is that it is most prejudicial to the 

growing crops. Experienced agriculturists are afraid 
that the winter grown oats and wheat will be ruined. The 
reason they give is simple and clear. During April there are 
always glimpses of comparatively hot sunshine, and when 
these follow nights of frost the ground is softened to a depth 
which is probably below that reached by the rootlets of the 
young cereal crops. Hence the frost finds its way to these 
roots and probably has destroyed vast quantities of them, 
a fact which is ominous for the harvest prospects of 1917. 


ONE of the German newspapers about a week ago claimed 

that the only effective organisation for war was that 
under an absolute monarchy, that discipline could not be 
enforced by a republican government, and that consequently 
Germany would in the long run win. We do not think many 
disinterested observers will share that view. Every thoughtful 
German must feel that the entry of America into the war 
renders a successful ending impossible for Germany. After 
all, Great Britain and Germany are engaged in the task of 
trying to wear each other down. They are putting into 
operation plans of blockade, of expensive armaments, of 
outlay in life and blood, and if left to themselves it would 
only be a question which could outlast the other. We need 
not deceive ourselves into thinking that there is any finish 
in view yet, but the Germans know that there can be no 
finish favourable for them as long as America with its wealth 
and its almost countless population stands behind the Allies. 
The more they think of it, the more certain are they to 
become aware of the impossibility of success. 


THE FAIRIES’ GIFT. 
(To a child born on All Fools’ Day, 1917.) 
A pointed cap and jangling bells 
They’ll give you on your Christening Day, 
And may the Good Folk teach you spells 
To charm sad looks away. 


Sunshine and mirth shall light your face, 
And Puck, that tip-toe, freckled elf, 
His rarest gift shall bring: the grace 
Of laughing at Oneself! 
Joyce Coss. 


THE Rheinisch-West/alische Zeitung, the powerful and 

celebrated Krupp journal, in a series of articles it has 
been publishing shows that there are people in Germany 
who are now well aware how much they under-estimated 
the strength of the British Empire. A few passages will 
exemplify this. “‘ England, the falling Carthage, the land 
without conscription, has shown herself as a nation which 
still rules the world, and to drive back which, in order that 
we may live, still requires all our strength.” “ While 
England in our immediate neighbourhood remains on the 
defensive, she is yet strong enough in other parts of the 
world to develop a remarkable offensive, a simple resul: of the 
policy of the last forty years.” After that the writer pays a 
tribute to the determination and sagacity with which Eng- 
land ‘‘ throughout the years has marched towards the goal 
of African Empire and an All-Red route across the African 
continent.” In another article the writer confesses that 
‘England in this war is taking greater leaps forward than 
she has ever done before,’ and he says, ‘‘ The British plan 
is one of such splendour, pursued with such perseverance, and 
carried out with such keenness that no Power in the world 
has ever before produced any effort like it. Indeed, we envy 
England those statesmen who are capable of handling any- 
thing so great.” For form’s sake he goes on to say that 
Germany alone can deal with such resistless might, but that 
does not at all detract from the real significance of the articles, 
which ought to be read 7m extenso, or at least in the 
summary which is given of them in the Daily Chronicle 
of Tuesday last. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE AND 
AGRICULTURE 


ATIONAL SERVICE as organised by Mr. Neville 

Chamberlain is doing very little good to agriculture. 

To have been effective it should have been brought 

into working order early in March, as March is 

usually one of the busiest times on the farm. This 
year the weather has greatly retarded cultivation and the 
time of greatest activity has been put off till now. There 
has been very little chance of getting work forward. This 
winter, prolonged as we believe far beyond any previous 
record, has imposed a sort of torpidity upon the land. Some- 
times it has been too hard to plough at all, and sometimes 
too wet. The result is that there are great arrears of work 
to be made up, and if National Service could have brought 
to the land a goodly supply of labour in the present month, 
it would have been of immense value to the country. 
But, to speak frankly, its effect on the farms is not 
traceable. 

The new control seems to have run up an even larger 
bill than its predecessors and companions for stationery and 
printing, but very little originality has been displayed. 
Hortatory circulars have been showered on the rural districts 
explaining the moral and legal obligations to volunteer. 
Even hints for speakers have been drawn up in addition to 
the various descriptions and analyses of the scheme, explana- 
tions from Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s speeches, statements 
of the case for National Service, an argument that it is for all 
sorts and conditions of men—these and a great many other 
tract-like pamphlets have been distributed freely. If any 
important result has been produced it is not visible in any 
rural district with which we have acquaintance. National 
Service does not seem to have provided a single labourer 
of the male sex on the farm. The campaign in its favour 
has been for the most part an advertisement campaign, 
following the lines adopted when young men were asked to 
volunteer for Kitchener’s first army. But a device of that 
kind seldom answers the purpose on two different occasions. 
People seem to feel that behind the call for military volunteers 
there was a far more serious urgency than there is for National 
Service. 

Again, those who have come forward are not as 
a rule men of thew and sinew such as are required for hard 
work, but members of professions that have been brought 
almost to a standstill by the war. Architects, lawyers, 
actors, people like that have volunteered to some extent, 
but they are of no great use in the work of cultivating the 
soil. Besides, a general complaint has been made that very 
little attention is paid to the capacity of the individual. 
A man may have worked for the greater part of his three- 
score years or so with his brain, but that does not prevent 
him from being sent where the demand is chiefly upon the 
muscles, and however willing some of these elderly men 
are to do any sort of work for the country so long as it is 
work, they cannot pick up the arts of ploughing, hoeing 
and so forth, which have to be practised in agriculture. 
Last year, before there was any National Service, we 
came across an incident that illustrates this difficulty 
exactly. A farmer had applied for a number of able-bodied 
men to do his harvesting, and had received what seemed 
to be quite a likely looking lot in answer to his call. He set 
them to bind the corn and set up sheaves in stooks. But 
he said afterwards that although he taught them roughly 
how it was to be dore, these stooks all fell during the night 
and the work had to be done over again. The men were 
not to be blamed; they were townsmen and did not 
understand that even in so apparently simple a process as 
that of setting up corn there is a right way and a wrong, 
and that to follow the wrong is a fault that the cultivator 
has to pay for. 

The women’s part of National Service seems to be 
better organised, and there are considerable numbers of 
women at work on dairy and other farms. But there are some 
complaints about the manner in which these girls are billeted. 
Probably there are a considerable number of people connected 
with the organisation who know only town intimately and 
conceive the country as a bower of innocence. It is not, 
and never was, anything of the kind. Certain grossness, 
and even immorality, appears to be inseparable from the 
healthy animal life led by people on the land, and certainly 


the utmost care should be taken to see that inexperienced 
girls are put into respectable billets. That should not be 
very difficult, because in every village there are several 
individuals who are sure to know all about the different 
cottages and their occupants. On the one hand there are 
the parson and the doctor, who are usually intimate with the 
conditions prevalent, and, in addition to them, there are the 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress and the postmaster or 
postmistress. If whoever is acting as billeting officer were 
to seek information from one or all of these, it is most 
likely that mistakes would be avoided which have been 
very frequent. 

It would almost appear as though scme of the 
billetirg is done from a directory. As illustrating this, 
a village doctor’s wife met a girl trudging along with a 
bundle one night who asked for a certain address. She 
guessed at once that the girl had been sent to it, and on 
asking received an affirmative reply. It was lucky that 
the new arrival had met her, because this particular house 
was one of the least respectable in the village, and as a matter 
of fact was practically a house of ill-fame. In another 
instance a number of girls were sent to a large Larn for their 
sleeping place and were only separated by a screen with holes 
in it from the men. These are matters that deserve careful 
looking into. In fact, there is no better plan to avoid them 
than by decentralising and working through local com- 
mittees. Mr. Chamberlain is probably making the mistake 
of tryirg to get the work done from his head office, whereas 
it would be perfectly easy to organise in every village or rural 
district a Volunteer Committee who would see that the 
business details were attended to. 

We do not know if any important change can be made 
at this late hour, but it would certainly tend to increase 
the production of food if a few people could be got 
on to the land. Rumour says that the soldiers now 
working are to be shifted at a very early date, and 
it is difficult to know who is going to replace them. That 
there is a considerable number of workers who have nothing 
to do is well known to dwellers in the country, particularly 
those wh» have anythirg to do with machinery. Preaching 
at them through pamphlets or through the very ugly realistic 
picture which is posted on so many walls is not of much 
avail. The National Service ought to be organised in the 
counties very much on the same lines as the County Agri- 
cultural Committees are organised. There are within an 
easy radius of London a very considerable number of gardens 
wheré men fit enough for work, but for one cause or another 
ineligible for the Army, are in constant employment. The 
Chairman of one of the Home County Committees remarked 
to the writer that this was the chief difficulty. Men of 
wealth and standing in mercantile London have long been in 
the habit of dwelling within a twenty-five or thirty mile 
radius of Shoreditch. They vie with one another in keeping 
fine lawns and gardens. The war has not touched them 
in the slightest. Many, in fact, are making money out of 
it, and they are not patriotic, or, at least, to be perfectly 
just, a great many of them have no sense of patriotism what- 
ever. They live in every way that is permitted just as well 
as they did before there was any war, have their gardeners, 
their grooms, and their indoor servants. We doubt very 
much if anything short of compulsion will produce a change 
among them. At any rate, they are the persons to whom 
the efforts of the National Service Controller should be 
directed. Better results might be expected than come 
from distributing labour tracts among poor people. Among 
them are no idlers. Casual labour has practically vanished. 
But if there are employers who are willing to engage men 
fit for work but ineligible for the Army, it would be unreason- 
able to expect the labourers to rebel. Compulsion could 
never be more wholesomely applied than in forcing those 
who have many workers engaged in providing for their 
pleasures and luxuries to give them up. 

In this way the workers ih:mselves would be doing 
useful work for the State. The we:lthy owner, too, if he 
decided to maintain some of his pleasures by his own 
exerijons would learn to appreciate menual labour more fully 
if his horses were groomed, his car washed, or his lawns 
mown with the sweat of his own brow. 
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ST. QUENTIN 


By E. MAxTonEeE GRAHAM. 


T four o’clock on the afternoon of August 28th, 1914, 
the Germans took possession of the City of St. 
Quentin on the Somme. Owing to the incredible 
swiftness of the enemy advance the tiny garrison 
and the population were taken completely by sur- 

prise, and no resistance could be offered. The city being 
surrounded on all sides, the enemy stormed in at every point. 
Without a siege, without a battle, St. Quentin was over- 
whelmed by the countless hordes of the Germans, who were 
carrying all before them in that great resistless westward move- 
ment towards Paris that seemed to promise complete and 
dazzling victory to their arms. To-day the situation is reversed. 
Through : 


the changes sa 


and_ chances 
of centuries o1 
war, St. Quen- 
tin has seen 
heroes in all 
generations lay 
down their 
lives in her 
streets and 
about her 
walls, from the 
dawn of history 
till present 
times. A pros- 
perous manu- 
facturing town 
with 130,000 
inhabitants en- 
gaged in 
modern indus- 
tries does not 
seem sugges- 
tive of his- 
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Quentin of to- 
day has spread 
over a large 
acreage, and 
has grown to 
be one of the 
main centres in 
France for rail- 
way communi- 
cations and for 
cotton and 
many other 
useful, if un- 
picturesque, in- 
dustries. 

To visual- 
ise St. Quentin 
in old days, 
imagination 
must clear 
away all but a 
few old streets 
and buildings, 
retaining the 
exquisite Hotel 
de Ville and 
the glorious 
Gothic church 
begun in the 
twelfth century, with its double transept and arches soaring 
to incredible height. St. Quentin lay always in the fiery path 
of war, and, like ali other cities of the Somme, even in early 
days could never count on any lasting peace. 

The pages of the old French chroniclers of the fifteenth 
century are almost entirely taken up with records of the wars 
between the Crown and the powerful Dukes of Burgundy, 
one unending list of personal feud and foray, the seizing and 
sacking of small towns, the skirmishing of small forces. In 
the spring of 1414, Charles VI, the Mad King of France, 
who was so keen a soldier between his attacks of insanity, 
was engaged in the congenial task of turning Burgundy out 
of various towns on the Somme. Having wrested Soissons 
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from the Duke, after a siege, he reduced the captured town 
to the last depths of misery. A few days later the King rode, 
well pleased, to St. Quentin with his knights and found 
Royal lodging there. 

St. Quentin was for centuries considered the strongest 
frontier town of Picardy. The wide-spreading marsh of the 
Somme formed a protection on three sides. The city lay 
in the direct road of all northern invasions. Whoever held 
St. Quentin held the key to Paris. Yet in 1557 the Spanish 
War found the ramparts in ruinous condition and the de- 
fences neglected. The resources of Spain included 60,000 men 
under Emanvel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, and the Flemish 
Count d’Eg- 
mont. Against 
these forces 
were opposed 
the finest 
chivalry of 
France, hope- 
lessly outnum- 
bered. Gaspard 
de Coligny, 
Admiral of 
France, and 
Anne de Mont- 
morenci, Con- 
Stable of 
France, one of 
the illustrious 
veterans cf 
Francois I, 
both men full 
of wisdom, 
courage and 
greatness of 
soul, are the 
outsianding 
names in the 
story of the 
battle and 
siege of St. 
Oventin, which 
was destined to 
be for France 
one of those 
defeats which 
add lustre to 
her name. 

At: the 
outset Coligny 
forced the 
Spanish — lines 
and got into St. 
Quentin with 
goo men, before 
the first attack 
could be ce- 
livered. O-ce 
inside, he real- 
ised the ces- 
perare con- 
dition of affairs, 
the ruined 
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THE HOTEL DE VILLE, ST. QUENTIN. 
The illustrations to this article are taken from ‘‘Voyages Pittoresques et Romatiques dans L’ Ancienne 
—Published in ihe middle of las! cex.tury. 


lack of pro- 
visions and of 
munitions. 
Unless help 
could be got from outside, the place could not hold cut 
for a week. The Constable was at La Fére with the 
French Army. The Spanish host was gathered threaten- 
ingly on the one side of St. Quentin that was un- 
protected by the marshes. Some of the inhabitants of St. 
Quentin told Coligny that through the shallow marshes a 
stream flowed, deep enough to carry large boats. Coligny 
made a rapid plan to get reinforcements, food and munitions 
into the city by this means from La Fére. The Constable 
thought well of the idea. Five boats were hurriedly con- 
structed, and d’Audelot, younger brother of Coligny, was 
charged with the task of carrying out the scheme, but it 
failed, and only 450 men of the tiny expeditionary force 
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led by d’Audelot got through to the relief of 
the city. 

The aim of the Constable was to engage 
the Spanish forces while the operation from La 
Fére was carried out. Unfortunately, he lost 
too much time and had no opportunity to draw 
up his men in battle array. Savoy and Egmont 
charged his troops too quickly. In less than half 
an hour they were thrown into disorder with 
great loss. Retreat was difficult and ultimate 
disaster seemed imminent. The Constable asked 
an old officer: “What must we do?” “I 
knew an hour ago, but I do not know now,” 
was the reply. “ And I,” exclaimed the Comte 
d’Enghien, “‘I know where to find not safety, 
but an honourable death,” and, flinging himself 
upon the Spanish lines, found the death he 
desired. The old Constable fought like the hero 
he was, till at last taken prisoner, with all his 
leading generals. 

After the battle the Spanish, and especially the 
German officers, speculated freely in the ransoms 
demanded for the number of distinguished generals 
and princes taken prisoners. They bought them 
for small sums from the private soldiers who had 
first captured and disarmed them and then resold 
them among themselves. The arrival on the scene 
of Philip of Spain himself, from Cambrai, alone 
put an end to the infamous gamble. 

The town of St. Quentin held out for seventeen 
days after the loss of the battle. Under the 
brilliant leadership of Coligny, who must have 
known the impossibility of driving off the besiegers, 
the little garrison stubbornly resisted. But with 
the flags taken from the conquered French army 
floating before the ramparts, the hearts of the 
citizens failed them at last. When eleven huge 
breaches had been made in the walls, through 
which the Spaniards might surge into the streets, 
he yielded. The city was given over to the 
usual horrors of fire and_ pillage, while the 
inhabitants fled into the open country. Coligny 
was taken prisoner. 

Doubtless in the modern city of St. Quentin 
little thought is given to such old-world and. fast- 
fading histories, as her prosperous citizens enjoy 
their leisure on the large shady boulevards. These 
walks are situated on the site of the old ramparts, 
once the scene of so much passionate effort. They 
were demolished by Napoleon’s order in 1810. 
Could he have thought that the tide of war would 
never surge round the city’s walls again? Sixty 
years after she had thus been rendered defenceless, 
the Germans took possession of her on their way 
to Paris. In January, 1871, General von Goeben 
routed the army of General Faidherbe, after a 
prolonged and glorious resistance. The Germans 
claim that in the battle their forces numbered 
30,000 against 40,000 of the French. They paid 
dearly in killed and wounded for their victory. 
But von Goeben took 10,000 prisoners. 

When in the last days of August, 1914, the 
mighty hordes of the Germans moved forward and 
forced back the French army for a hundred miles, 
pouring on towards Paris, they swept over 
St. Quentin, engulfing her prosperities and robbing 
France of industries very vital to her needs. To 
seize and exploit rich cities in an enemy country 
must strengthen the invaders’ resources and furnish 
cheering news to send home across the Rhine. How 
much more it may mean only the future can show. 
‘“ Fortresses are taken on the field of battle,” said 
Napoleon. In the present war the cities of the 
Somme have not been won on the field. An army 
determined on victory appraises lightly all temporary 
successes, however dazzling. Onae achievement 
alone can give value to such conquests. Even as 
the Germans pressed forward, occupying towns and 
reducing forts, they had failed in their one essential 
object, to put large masses of the Allied troops out 
of action in the field. 

Those armies are still intact. France and her 
Allies can afford to look forward every day more 
confidently, and yet more patiently, to the climax 
whose outcome will be healing and restoration, and 
to the day of the ‘“‘ Battle without a morrow.” 
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MUSEUM OF 


THE WAR 


LIFE. 


By Marc LocEé. 


RANCE 
Fits al- 

wavs 
been the 
country from 
which gener- 
ous ideas of 
artistic, 
scientific or 
patriotic 
irterest take 
their flight, 
sometimes to 
soar out of 
sight of 
those who 
conceived 
them. It is, 
therefore, not 
surprising 
that Paris 
should have 
the merit of 
possessing 
before any 
citv a mu- 
seum of the 
Great War. 


In the 
Avenue de FRENCH SECTION OF POSTERS, ETC., 
Malakoff, 


thanks to the ingeniousness and energy of two private 
citizens, M. and Madame Leblanc, several large, light apart- 
ments in a spacious house of rather aggressively modern 
tvpe have been converted into a Musée de la Guerre. 

No museum, no collection has recorded the tragic 
events of the other war. The French Government of that 
agitated epoch was in a state of too great ebullition 
to think of anything so apparently futile as the creation of a 
war museum. It had to cope with internal dissensions of 
the most serious order, and took no thought for the future. 
Yet who knows what tremendous consequences might have 


had the mere grouping of a few objects and trophies derived 
from Alsace-Lorraine, Sedan or the Siege of Paris? Perhaps 
might have 
ORDRE © 
while their 
MLN POPULATION LISGEDISE Suc 
to remember, 

La 


had there been a war museum in which the children of France 
porary history 
France might 





population d’And apres avoir témoigné des 70 
intentions pacifiques a l’egard de nos troupes, ime atta- not have al- 
quées de la fagon la plustraitresse. Avec mon autorisation, lowed herself 
le général qui commandait ces troupes a mis la ville en 5 
cendres et a fait fusiler 110 personnes. to be taken un- 

Je porte ce fait a la connaissance de la Ville de Liege x EB " 
pour que ses habitants sachent a quel sort ils peuvent awares forty- 
s‘attendre s‘ils prennent une attitude semblable. f ears 1 te . 

Lidge, le 22 Aoat 1914 our years later 
Général von BULOW. by a_ second 


aggression of 
her relentless 
neighbour and 
enemy. True, a 
few patriots, such as Dérouléde, who used to call himself ‘‘ un 
vieux crieur de guerre,’ did not forget. They lived with 
eyes turned towards the frontier, with ears strained to 
catch the first rhythmical sound of the ‘‘ goose-step”’ echoing 
upon French soil. But these few who remembered were 
treated as fools by their more forgetful compatriots. “Bah! 
events do not repeat themselves,” scoffed these men, wilfully 
blind to the truth. They never saw nor heard the storm fast 
gathering to burst upon them. Is it not possible that a war 
museum might have refreshed their regretfully defective 
memory ? 

It is, however, curious to note that the Government of 
to-day has revealed the same inertia as its predecessor of 
1870, in what concerns the creation of a musée de guerre. 
Among the innumerable commissions specially charged to 
settle various pending questions, it would seem that one 
might have been entrusted with the care of collecting and 
grouping all documents of interest concerning the greatest 
war in history. Happily M. and Madame Leblanc have 


Proclamation of Von Bulow to the inhabitanis 
of Liege, in which he tells them the fate of 
the unhappy villagers of Andenne. 
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PARIS 


supplied the 
lack of in- 
itiative of 
the authori- 
ties by their 
own zeal. 

i hey 
founded the 
Musée de la 
Guerre on 
August 2nd, 
1914, when 
Madame Le- 
blanc ac- 
quired a copy 
of the Order 
of Mobilisa- 
tion, hand- 
written and 
smudged_ by 
rain, and a 
copy of the 
Guerre So- 
ctale, the 
paper of the 
Socwalist , 
Gustave 
Hervé, who, 
forgetting 
former 
anti-mili- 


tarist doctrines, as soon as France was threatened, did not 
hesitate to change the title of his paper to the appropriate 
and prophetic one of La Victoire. 

The Musée de la Guerre was started and from that moment 
the Leblancs have persevered with untiring and praiseworthy 
energy to collect heterogeneous objects all more or less directly 
related to the war. Until now they have acquired about 
forty-five thousand separate souvenirs of the war which 
are all classified with the greatest care and method. The 
rooms which the Musée occupies in the Avenue Malakott, 
though very spacious, are not sufficiently large to shelter 
them all. M. Leblanc and his wife have the intention of 
presenting their collection, when completed, to the State. 
and hope that suitable quarters may be found where the 
collection might be definitely installed. But it may be said. 
en passant, that until now the State has in no way tried to 


help them in their self-appointed, patriotic endeavour. 


A large 
staff of sec- 
retaries is kept 
extremely busy 
classifying 
and arranging 
in the most 
systematic 
order the 
innumerable 
new documents 
which arrive 
daily from all 
parts of the 
world. Madame 
Leblanc has 
been continu- 
ally travelling 
during the last 
two years and 
a hali in 
order to secure 
new finds, 
while her 
husband, who 
is mobilised, 
devoted all his 
spare time to 
the  organisa- 
tion and artis- 
tic arrangement 
of the Musée 
de la Guerre. 


PROCLAMATION 


La Population de la Ville est, des ce jour, sous 
lAutorite et la Sauvegarde de l'Armee Allemande. 
Les Habitants sont tenus de reprendre leurs occu- 
pations sans délai, et les Chomeursseront conduits 
a la Maire pour servir a l'exécution des travaux 
que ncus ordonnerons. 

Les Commergants devront faire droit aux 
Requisitions de l'Armée Impériale sur ordre écrit 
des Autorités mandatees. 


Les Cafes dela Cite seront fermés a cing heures, 
et la Population civile devra rentrer dans ses foyers 
au plus tard a six heures Tout réfractaire sera 
appréhendé par les rondes. 


Pour la nuit les Habitants devront entretenir 
une lumiére dans les chambres donnant sur la rue, 
et les portes de chaque maison seront constam- 
ment ouvertes afin de permettre l'accés des habi- 
tations aux Autorites de l'‘Armée Impériale 
Allemande 

Les Rassemblements sont interdits sur le 
passage de !’'Armeée Imperiale Allemande, qui devra 


jouir du respect et de la considération de tous. 

Les Autorités de la Ville et les Personnes 
désignees par nous seront responsables des infrac- 
tions 4 nos ordres. 

Fait a Charlero:. le 10 Septembre 1914. 


Le Général Allemand. 


Commandant la Ville. 








German Proclamation posted on the walls o/ 
Charleroi. 
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One immediately experiences a thrill when one enters 
the Musée de Guerre. On the wall facing the door hang 
the first posters dropped in Alsace by French aviators, and 
which, signed by Jofire, announced to certain of the re- 
conquered communes their liberation from German tyranny. 
Facing it we see the famous proclamation which Gallieni 
addressed to the population of Paris when “‘ the members 
of the Government of the Republic left Paris in order to give 
a new impulse to national defence,” and in which he promised 
the people of Paris to defend their city to the end. 


What 
du Foilu 


memories 
envabies 


L Ocuvre 


de Is permission 4 
des Re €gions 


of anguish- 
laden days, 
of tense 
resolution, 
are awa- 
kened in us 
bays thie 
placards, 
printed in 
French and 
German, 
and in- 
tended by 
Mr. Herrick 
the then 
American 
Ambassa- 
dor, to be 
posted asa 
protection 
on the 
housesofall 
* e <n is his <i beer? American 
‘chit Li "Restaurateurs . [i limonadiers sige 
f et Hoteliers parisiens the event 
of the 
Germans 
entering 
the city. 
Original 
drawings by Forain decorate the walls of a small room 
adjoining the hall, in which chair cushions and _ chintz 
table covers printed with the emblems of the Allies strike 
a gay touch of bright colour. So great is the care of the 
Leblanes that there should be no jarring note, that the very 
inkstand is the effigy of Joffre, while an autograph album 
contains 
the  signa- 


tures of 
neesG I rONGiy many well 


ft JUD known 





m~ 


A French poster depicting the result of a poilu’s 
six-day leave. 


Cals 


political, 
military 
and artistic 
personali- 
ties who 
have 
visited the 
Musée. 
Passing 
OM. EO, ai 
spacious 
gallery we 
find an im- 
DoT vant 
library of 
over 6,000 
volumes, 
while files 
of maga- 
zines and 
15,000 cut- 
tings from 
Au Profit ExcuusiF nes Cuvres 0€ Guene ou DeearenenT Ge ae 
Press of all 
papers 
A postcard {from the Givonde, designed for flag record the 
days. history of 
the war 
lay by day. In order that this library may render real 
service to persons wishing to obtain documentation on 
certain aspects on questions of the time, M. Leblanc and 
his secretaries are busy establishing a list on the card index 
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system of all the daily papers with contents, so that one 
will be able to refer immediately to the subject one wishes 
to read up. 

Another room is especially consecrated to the posters 
of the different Journées, or Flag Days, such as the Journée 
du Poilu, Journée Serbe, and the many local ‘‘ days” held 
in most of the provinces of France to collect funds for the 
relief of the victims of the war. As these posters are generally 
the work of well known artists, such as Poulbot, Steinlein, 
etc., they possess the attraction of being real works of art 
as well as valuable documents. 

In one of the central rooms of the Musée we noticed 
a stand containing all the emblems of the French Army. 
Some are most amusing and ingenuous and indicate that the 
persons who imagined them possess a keen sense of what 
is appropriate: for ex umple, the men belonging to the 
Colcembophilie, or carrier-pigeon, section have a little golden 
or silver dove embroidered on their sleeves, while the Camou- 
flerie corps, the artists who use their talents in disguising 
batteries, 
aviation 
CEMEEES, 
etc., so that 
they may 
not be 
marked by 
the enemy, 
wear a 
quaint and 
appropriate 
badge of a 
little em- 
broidered 
chameleon 
all curled 
up upon 
itself. 

In two 
glass cases 
a set of ex- 
quisite wax 
dolls, de- 
liciously 
dressed, are 
entrusted 
with the 
cane sod 
showing 
the coming 





[ peg os -Francais 


rolez-vous! 








Angleterre, rempart «nos 
liberties. est * menacée. 


RESTERONS-NOUS INDIFFERENTS? 


Préférerons-nous fe caporaligae 
Prussien au regime gui nous a 
conserve notre foi, notre Langue 
os /nstitutions ef nos Lois. 











Le Coeur ue whrance saigne. 
La voix «a sang parle. 


Noubliez: pas, Canadiens-Francais, que vous tes descen-_ | 
dants mbes, Canathe de Dollard, ves Soldats ae Montcalm 
& de LOVIS; tes fils des VaiNqueUTS de ‘Sigieauguay tles freres 
des heros de St. Julien & de Festube 


REFORMEZ us REGIMENTS > VOLTIGEURS oc SALABERRY 
penn Acer es 











generations 

what were 

the pre- A French-Canadian poster calling for 
dominant vecvuits. 


fashions 
during the war which convulsed the world. No doubt 
men of the future will sigh and regret they did not 
live in that troubled period when the eternal feminine 
decreed that skirts must be provokingly short if expen- 
sively wide ! 

In ancther cabinet a collection of delightful paper 
figurines, the skilful work of Madame Hazard, represents all 
the different types of French womanhood during the war 
and bears evidence of the astounding revolution it has brought 
into the life of the average woman. There is a tramway 
conductor with her black apron and jaunty bonnet de police, 
a munition worker, a dainty zufirmiére, a post girl and the 
inevitable society girl hanging on to the arm of her helmeted 
fiancé. 

An important section is devoted to the original works 
of great artists who have been inspired by different episodes 
of the war. Manv drawings by Steinlein, several of which 
have been censored, occupv a whole room, while the violent 
dramatic sketches of Raemaekers proclaim the fact that 
neutrals may have personal sympathies. We notice also 
the original plate of Rainouard’s moving composition ‘‘ Les 
Aveugles,” and two fine symbolical pastels by Levv-Dhurmer, 
‘“ T’Epouvante,” a mother with haggard tace, clutching her 
little one tightly te her breast, and “* En Avant!” a voung 
gitl wrapped in a tricolor haze with fixed, ardent gaze dashing 
forward towards victory. 

One of the most curious sections of the Musée is that 
which has been appropriately nicknamed the “* Chamber of 
Horrors,” or, in less cryptic language, the German section. 
Here we see the portraits of all the notorious Teutons of the 
day—Hindenburg is well in evidence as well as that made-in- 
Germany counterfeit of Neptune, the late von Tirpitz. A 
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hard-looking Kaiser contemplates the innumerable procla- 
mations which multiplied his initial crime, and in which 
we read the words—“ hostages,” “ reprisals,” ‘‘ condemned 
to death”; the blood red printed order of general mobilisa- 
tion, and all those abominable posters which degrade the walls 
of Belgium and of the invaded provinces of France. We 
see the placards posted up at Badonvilliers, at Lunéville, 
at Rheims and at Brussels ;_ the latter contain the name of 
Edith Cavell. The proclamation issued by the Governor 
of Lille condemning to death the prisoners in the ci adel 
will probably soon have as companion the announcement 
to the unfortunate inhabitants of the oppressed city of the 
resurrection of slavery. 

A grim, sinister-looking object next attracted our atten- 
tion—the banner of the Hussars of Death, a small white 
rectangle on which is embroidered a grinning, black death’s 
head. This gruesome, blood-stained symbol has _ recently 
been sent to the Musée de la Guerre from the Russian front. 

The adjoining raom contains examples of the effect war 
has had on German popular art ; many illustrations cut from 
magazines glorify the young oberlieutenant who, monocle 
in eye and with arrogant mien, narrates his exploits to 
an adoring circle of plump young Frauleins. There is a 
very noticeable gemiitlicht sentiment about all their com- 
positions, which is, in many cases, so absurdly naive as to 
make one smile. Many of their drawings are evidently 
intended for the benefit of neutrals. There is one represent- 
ing a Hun soldier sharing his bread with a flaxen-haired 
Flemish child whose parents are smiling with a happy- 
go-lucky expression. In the background near-by is their 
house just sufficiently demolished, reminding us that there 
is war! 

But the conscientious neutral inclined to be impressed 
by this evidence of Teutonic altruism will experience a 
shock when he encounters the gaze of the hideous grinning 
Germania which, for some Hun artist, is symbolic of the 
Fatherland. 

It is with positive relief that one turns to the English 
section, where great recruiting posters, representing hand- 
some khaki-clad lads, provoke the admiration of the French 
visitors. Lord Kitchener smiles at us, and John Bull 
is characteristically frank when he asks: ‘‘ Who is absent ? 
Is it you?”’ Many familiar appeals decorate this part of 
the Musée, some of which are very rare, as that published 
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in Montreal for the recruiting of the 150th French Canadian 
Regiment of Carabiniers. 

The Italian section is as yet relatively unimportant, but 
the figures on the posters announcing the War Loans remind 
one intensely of the heroes of the Italian ‘‘ moving pictures,”’ 
and are interesting because so extremely characteristic of 
the popular modern Italian conception of art. The phila- 
telist can spend many hours examining the unique collection of 
war postage stamps, some of which are now extremely 
difficult to find, especially those of the German Colonies. 
It seems that the 3-mark stamp of the Samoan Islands is 
now worth 425 francs, while the 50 pfennig stamp costs 
1,500 francs. 

Innumerable portfolios and cabinets contain trench 
magazines and newspapers, over 1,000 pieces of music 
and martial songs, some 7,000 picture postcards and 
emergency paper money issued in lieu of cash in the 
invaded departments of France, in Belgium and in Ger- 
many. In other vitrines perfume bottles and powder- 
boxes decorated with the flags of the Allies, pottery, glass- 
ware, calendars, menus, mingle with shells, bombs, helmets, 
decorations, badges, dolls, toys and stuffs whose designs 
are emblematic of the time through which we are passing. 

When we expressed our admiration of the effort and 
energy which must have been necessary to assemble all these 
documents, M. Leblanc owned that he had often experienced 
more difficulty in obtaining certain small objects than some 
more important pieces. As a matter of fact, the Musée 
de la Guerre possesses many insignificant, frivolous articles, 
which later will have a high value and interest as being so 
many details of the everyday life of this period. It is needless 
to say that the unique initiative of M. and Madame Leblanc 
has provoked much curiosity in the whole world. For once 
Teutonic organisation and foresight seem to have been lacking, 
if one can judge by the violent Press campaign recently 
opened in Berlin after having learnt of the existence of the 
Paris War Museum, in favour of creating a “ universal war 
library ’’—of course, on the colossal scale. 

Once completed, the Musée de la Guerre, whose catalogue 
will number forty volumes, eight of which are already pub- 
lished, will stand as an eternal reminder of what the great 
war really was in its most diverse expressions, and will 
constitute a terrible accusation against the enemies of 
humanity. 





PROFESSOR 


SOMERVILLE’S AFFORESTATION 


PROGRAMME 


ROFESSOR SOMERVILLE’S summary of the 

situation in regard to forestry as set forth in his 

lecture at the Carpenters’ Hall on April 4th is 

masterly, but the programme is doubtful and hesitat- 

ing. Before the war successive governments showed 
the same lack of initiative in following up the reports of the 
six commissions that sat between 1885 and 1914. Nothing 
whatever was done in consequence of the reports, but that 
might be due to the reports as much as to the administration. 
The most ambitious project was that set forth by the Erosion 
‘Commission which, primarily appointed to enquire into the 
methods of dealing with our sea banks, divagated into 
forestry. The truth of the matter about that was that the 
scheme was too grandiose and impracticable. The Commis- 
sioners took no account of difficulties that will be greatly 
intensified when the war is over. It will be admitted that 
Professor Somerville is not extravagant when he says that 
120,000 acres should be planted annually for twenty-five 
years, so that in the end we should have 3,000,000 acres. 
How to get it done is the question. At present we have 
about 3,000,000 acres in woodland, and if that area were 
doubled we would have just about reached the same mark 
as Denmark and Holland, and still be a long way behind 
other European countries. But the prospect of planting 
for timber has never been considered very alluring by the 
English owner of land. His forefathers seldom thought 
ofit. Their plantations were meant to serve a double purpose 
—that of beautifying the landscape and affording facilities for 
sport. Those who are endeavouring to grow corn on light 
land in East Anglia will regard this information as superfluous, 
because the trees are planted as though for the express 
purpose of encouraging the game to live on the farmers’ 
crops; whereas there are districts in Norfolk and Suffolk 


that would make excellent woodland for coniferous trees, 
that is to say, for the timber which has been found most useful 
in war-time. But owners, in considering the question of 
planting, look to the long delay that must ensue before thev 
are able to reap the harvest. Professor Somerville talks of a 
seventy-five years’ rotation, and it is certain that wood for 
pit props could not be grown in a lesser period than, say, 
thirty years. Even to a young owner this must appear a 
very long time, and to those who are attaining middle age 
the prospect is exemplified in the old fruit adage: ‘ Plant 
pears for your heirs.” The alternative which Professor 
Somerville supports is that the matter should be taken in 
hand by the State. But here he is rather inclined to think 
in pre-war terms. If there is anything certain in the world 
of politics, it is that this war will be followed by a Party 
battle-cry for retrenchment. The capital of the country 
has been running out by a hundred different avenues. No- 
body seems to have given any serious thought to economy, 
even when economy would have meant not lessened but 
increased efficiency. Those various controllerships which 
have been established have been perhaps the greatest 
sinners, and it is very doubtful indeed if the return from 
them will be worth the outlay. We cannot help agree- 
ing that the improvising of a great war machine for a 
country organised only for peace purposes was bound to be 
attended with a considerable amount of waste. Speed 
to some extent was more important than economy, and it 
would have been false policy to delay the manufacture of 
munitions and the equipment of the Army for the sake of 
looking round to see how these objects could be most cheaply 
achieved. But when due allowance is made for all that, 
there has still been an immense and avoidable waste. It is 
not much regarded at present, because the mind of the country 
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is set only on one thing, and that is winning the war. When, 
however, Hohenzollern and Hapsburg cease from troubling 
and the Turk and Bulgar are at rest, the country will begin 
to realise the immense load of debt which has accumulated— 
a debt hitherto unprecedented in the history of the world. 
The expenditure of Great Britain has been greater than that 
of any other belligerent Power, and she cannot for a long time 
look for repayment of the large sums with which she has 
financed her poorer Allies. It requires no great effort of 
imagination, then, to picture the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the year—when peace conditions are reinstated—scanning 
the millions at his disposal as jealously as the proverbial 
Scot does his bawbees. It will, therefore, be perilous to 
depend upon the State either undertaking this gigantic 
task of afforestation or providing the funds for it at a low 
rate of interest. The scheme which wants discovering is 
one that would yield an income to the owner of land within 
a short period of its establishment. Perhaps the key might 
be found in that encouragement of the home industries 
which has been one of the consequences of the war. Most of 
these are connected with wood and many with small wood 
that could be grown, say, in seven years at the outside. In 
order to foster this revival of old occupations it might be 
necessary to discourage importation by the imposition of 
duties. At any rate, in this direction must lie the way of 
salvation. 

Another point of importance is that our information in 
regard to suitable land is at present very defective. The 
Scottish school of foresters, of which Professor Somerville 
is an illustrious example, are fond of calculating how many 
sheep are sustained on the poor upland pastures of Scotland, 
and contrasting the small returnin meat with the comparatively 
gigantic crop of timber that might be produced. Professor 
Somerville says the afforestation of three million acres of 
pastoral hill-land would mean the annual displacement 
of twenty tons of meat, chiefly mutton, while the timber 
grown on this area would amount to three million tons 
annually. Now this looks a more effective argument than 
it really is. We doubt very much indeed if three million 
tons of timber would be annually produced without adequate 
preparation of the soil. If the work were to be gone into 
thoroughly, a system of precultivation would be necessary 
to ensure a good return, and that rather upsets the reckon- 
ing. We understand that the Scottish Board of Agri- 
culture was, or is, engaged in the production of a report 
upon these hill pastures. The question must arise soon 
or late to what extent are they improvable for the purpose 
of agriculture. It might be possible for many of them 
which are not easily ploughed to be by proper cultivation 
made capable of producing far more mutton per acre than they 
do under present conditions. There are certain areas included 
which could certainly be turned into profitable arable land 
for the production of food, and a survey that studied them only 
from a tree planting point of view might prove in the end as 
futile and useless as the Land Valuation which was started 
before the war and is going on, we believe, even at the present 
moment, although there has been no more extraordinary 
revolution due to the war than that in the valuation of land. 
As Sir John Stirling Maxwell said in a communication to this 
journal, it is essential that forestry and reclamation should 
walk hand in hand. For many reasons we are not inclined 
to admit that the Government could advantageously undertake 
either. Officials never in this world have conducted such 
operations economically and profitably, and they are not likely 
to begin doing so now. It would be a thousand times better 
if means could be evolved whereby the results would offer 
sufficient inducement to the landowner to undertake the 
work. At the same time, it would be undesirable to exclude 
the State altogether. The argument that the supply of 
timber is essential to the State, and therefore its supply is a 
national duty, is perfectly sound as far as it goes. This war 
has been a war of timber as well as a war of nations, a war of 
big guns, a war of munitions, and a war in various other ways. 
What we mean is that timber is a first essential to the suc- 
cessful conduct of modern military operations. Trench 
fighting proved to be a monster that devoured timber by the 
shipload, and although many of us may share the fine hope 
of President Wilson that the end of this war will be the first 
step towards universal peace, it would be rash indeed for any 
great country to neglect the possibility of another outbreak. 
The most ordinary prudence suggests as much as that. When 
negotiations for peace are started they will have to deal with 
vast and very complicated interests, and a great deal will 
depend not only on the skill of the various plezipotentiaries, 
but on their sense of justice and the sincerity of their desire 
for a peaceful settlement. There must always be at least 
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a chance of some lIccal struggle before we attain to the Mil- 
lennium. Therefore it behoves ts to see that the woods which 
have been cut down are replanted and an additional area 
brought in. Woe to the country that is considered helpless 
by potential enemies after this war is over. 

For the present, at all events, there is very little to be 
done except to illumine the subject as far as possible by 
discussion. While the Army is still pressing for more and 
more men, and those who are responsible for the food supply 
are clamant for labour and, indeed, cannot raise the necessary 
crops without it, there are not many men to be spared even 
for a survey. What could be done at the moment is for those 
who own even a small piece of ground to sow as many seeds 
of forest trees as they can lay hands on. This would, at all 
events, get over one difficultvy—that of providing plants for 
land judged to be afforestable. Professor Somerville ha; done 
most excellent service, not only on this occasion, but by the 
practice and precepts of a lifetime devoted to forestry. He 
understands the situation as thoroughly as anyone can under- 
stand it, and probably by him, in collaboration with a few of 
the other eminent men of the day who have the future of 
forestry at heart and are prepared to give very earnest 
deliberation to it, a workable plan might be evolved. 


A FRENCH AUTHOR IN A 
GERMAN PRISON 


Diary of a French Private, by Gaston Riov. 
French by Eden and Cedar Paul. 


Translated from the 
(George Allen and Unwin, 5s.) 

POIGNANT, yet restrained, passionately sincere, but showing itself a con- 
scious work of art, M. Riou’s story of his eleven months in a Bavariar prison 
is one of the few pieces of fine literature which the war has yielded. And 
it is more, for it is a more subtle study of the contrasts between French and 
German psychology than we have yet seen. 
Republican, but above all things, patriot. 
de la France qui vient,” 


Gaston Riou is Catholie and 
His earlier book, ‘‘ Aux écoutes 
made a great stir in Germany as well as in his own 
country, but has not yet been translated into English. M. Riou served 
with the French Red Cross, was wounded in Lorraine at the battle of Dieuze, 
taken prisoner and transferred to the gloomy Fort Off near Ingolstadt, where 
the choice between living in one casemate and another was a choice between 
lice and rheumatism. To M. Riou’s distinction as a personality and as a 
writer he owed the special position he won for himself in this little republic 
of captivity. His fellows evidently took pleasure in relieving him of some 
of the drudgery and small miseries so that he might have strength and leisure 
to write his diary. 
haunting. 


His picture of the daily round of the prison house is 
Some carve pebbles, others play games, the soldier priests pace 
up and down reading their breviaries, hungry men supplement their grimly 
insufficient rations with little extra meals, with dishes made of snails, cheese 
tind and potato parings. The very paper in which cheese was wrapped is 
Amid this 
phantasmagoria of boredom, physical miseries, both large and petty, home- 


boiled so that its greasiness may season these unlikely stews ! 


sickness, heroisms, cantankerousness and mutual service, prison life is life 
stripped of its social trappings, naked and indecent, lacking in scenery; but 
through the whole story, alternately painful and gay, shines the indomitable 
spirit of our heroic Allies, overcoming depression with indefatigable activity, 
effervescent wit, and above all, a consuming devotion for France. It is a 
heartening record. A batch of Russians is brought to the fort. The German 
taskmaster gloats over anticipated quarrels between them and the French; 
but the latter receive them as brothers, Moslems, Christians and Jews alike, 
share their little comforts with them and are repaid by dog-like devotion 
and service. M. Riou 
had travelled in Germany before the war, had met its young intellectuals, 
who hated the Prussian spirit no less than he did, who accepted him as pre- 
senting the best of French thought. He tells us of the German obsession 
that the creative energy of the French had died, that they, the daringinnovators 
in sociology, in the arts, and in political growth, had become sterile. Wichert, 
the brilliant director of the museum at Mannheim—his judgment so trusted 
that the citizens pulled down a costly theatre only ten years old because 
he found its design preposterous—told him: ‘‘ France no longer possesses 
enough energy to survive the titanic act of giving birth to the modern world. 
she is now nothing more than a beautiful corpse, embalmed and laid to rest 
in a splendid museum.” In this spirit Germany saw herself as the Messiah 
of the new art, of modern thought, of the new classic age. 
becam? a veritable religion. 


The book stands for far more than a prisoner’s diary. 


German primacy 
We may hope that before the steaming altars 
of Verdun and elsewhere this faith has been shaken and that its prophets 
will b2 made as the prophets of Baal. M. Riou sees the Germans of to-day 
as medieval amid all the machinery of efficiency, because they have wedded 
comfort rather than thought. They take little part in political life, because 
that is the business of their governors, of an élz/e providing an administration 
which gives the aspect of national cohesion without the substance of it. 
‘* When the ritual demands it, they shout hurrahs for King and Country : 
but at bottom, if words have any meaning, they are not patriots. Militarists, 
yes; easily regimented, yes; patriots, no.’’ All this our author attributes 
to the failure of the German to emerge from private into public life. He 
finds him utilitarian in his loyalty. If that prove true, if the Allies can 
show the multitudinous German that the Prussian spirit has led him into 
courses neither useful nor comfortable in the long last, but rather into ruin, 
the world may yet resume its business without the nightmare of aggression. 
We take leave of M. Riou with acute regret, saluting his ardent, yet finely 
balanced mind, grateful for a book which renews our love and stimulates 
our pride in France. 
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week the history of the Ottleys of Pitchford was 
brought down to Thomas, the son of Sir Richard 
He was the tenth of the Ottley owners of Pitchford, 
which had seen all these generations of fathers and 
sons die within little more than two centuries. The 
longest reign had been that of William, the builder, who held 
the estates for forty years. But the son and grandson of 
Thomas Ottley, who died in 1795, each exceeded this period 
and together fill a space of 112 years. The winter of 1807, 
which saw a nonagenarian owner close his eyes also saw the 
line of the old merchant of the Staple of Calais come to an 
end, for the last of the Oitleys only survived his father three 
weeks. But if Adam Ottley, who saw six sovereigns succeed 
each other on the English throne, and Thomas Ottlev, whose 
rule at Pitchford was nearly as long as and almost synchronous 
with that of George III at St. James’s, had long spans of life 
and of ownership, their recorded deeds are few and their 
attitude towards their old home was conservative. A bed- 
room chimneypiece (Fig. 10) marks the former ; the bowed-out 
window of the drawing-room (Fig. 2) savours of the latter. 
Yet these little incidents hardly modified the more ancient 
character of the roomsinto which they were introduced. Scarcely 
any other addition or alteration that they made to the house 
was considered worth retaining when the extensive overhauling 
was made late in the last century. In fact, the most elaborate 
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bit of eighteenth century decoration which we find at Pitchford 
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is not in the house but up a tree. There is a large black and 
white picture, gone brown with age, signed John Boiven, 1714, 
which gives a birds’-eye view of house and environment as 
they were under Adam Ottley, who was only ten years old 
when he succeeded his father in 1695 and who lived till 1752. 
To the north, between house and church, are formal yew treed 
alleys. The entrance is on the south, approached by a bridge 
over the stream, beyond which a wall screens the east garden, 
composed of two walled and terraced enclosures dropping 
down to the formal water. Beyond this the forecourt opens 
to the right, while on the left a retaining wall holds up the 
base of the timbered slope, from the lower part of which we 
still get the most complete and picturesque view of the house 
(Fig. 1), where a lawn has replaced forecourt and roadway. 
The slope culminates in a flat-topped mound, which has, as 
mentioned last week, an artificial look, for it rises up even 
from the south-west, where lies the highest stretch of land 
ihereabout. In the picture all the top is cultivated except 
the centre, where rises the lime tree with the summerhouse 
on it (Fig. 5). Now the great walled kitchen garden has been 
moved further to the south-east, and the mound is grassed, 
but the lime tree looks only a little more ancient and battered 
than it was represented two centuries ago. Even three cen- 
turies ago the outward spread of the huge limbs that take a 
horizontal trend from the short but massive trunk, afforded 
a platform for the timber-framed summerhouse. Its door and 
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window 
apertures are 
of the eigh- 
teenth cen- 
tury, but the 
oak framing 
itself, of 
which the 
corner posts 
end in drops 
like the 
finials of a 
Jacobean 
staircase, 
must belong 
to the time 
of Sir Francis 
Ottley, or of 
his father, 
to whom we 
have at- 
tributed the 
drawing- 


room wains- 
coting 
(Par. 8): 
What re- 


mains of the 
tree is 
healthy and 
blooms 
freely, although the trunk is quite hollow. 
whole may be gauged by the summerhouse, 


Copyright. 3.—THE WEST SIDE 


The size of the 
of which 


the outside measurement is nearly roft. square. Either 
Adam Ottley as an old man, or, more likely, his son 
Thomas soon after he succeeded, determined to re-do 


the summerhouse in the taste of the day, and the par- 
ticular form of Chippendalian decoration called ‘‘ Gothick ”’ 
was chosen. Hence the pseudo ogival form of the apertures, 
of which three represent windows, while that to the east 
is the doorway approached by a double flight of steps. 
The ceiling has as its centre a female masque surrounded by 
rays, but the “‘ Gothick ” taste reappears in the pointed arches 
of the cove and the clustered columns that occupy the corners. 
The other motifs are of more classical character, but exactly 
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such as we 
find asso- 
ciated in the 
pointed arch 
and clustered 
column in 
bedsteads 
and _ tables 
illustrated in 
Chip pen- 
dale’s_ book, 
of which the 
first edition 
appeared two 
vears after 
Adam _ Ott- 
ley’s death. 
Despite its 
airy situa- 
tion and its 
unglazed 
apertures, 
the _ plaster- 
work is in 
excellent 
preservation. 
Great care 
should be 


‘aken that 

KITCHEN COURT. “ COUNTRY LIFE.” this condi- 
tion con- 

tinues, for it is a very perfect example of its age in an 


entirely unique position. 

A little insight into Adam Ottley’s doings is obtained 
from his surviving account books. In 1716 he pays to 
“St Godfrey Kneller in part for my wife’s picture presented 
to Cos. Baldwyn, 8!. 128. 04.’ He and his wife, a Gresley of 
Drakelow, were then in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and would go to 
Kneller’s house for sittings, which accounts for a giftof eighteen 
pence to the latter’s footman, while later on the debt to the 
artist is discharged “‘in full” by a further payment of 
£7 10s. This is probably not the same portrait of Mrs. Ottley 
that now hangs in the drawing-room to the left of Hopprer’s 
admirable presentment of the second Lord Liverpool, but 
this also is attributed to Kneller, as well as the pendant 
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of the husband (Fig. 8) 
which represents him as a 
voung man in a wig of 
the Queen Anne _ period. 
When at Pitchford he 
was wont to dine with 
his neighbours, of which 
the Bishop of Llandaff, 
who was much -more at 
Cound Hall than in his 
diocese, appears to have 
been the most hospitable, 
for Ottlev’s accounts often 
show such an item as: 


At Cound. my L.Bp’s dint, 
give 28. 


But when the owner 
of Pitchford took his wife 
with him the gratuity to 
the servants was increased 
to 3s. That Adam Ottley 
was a methodical house- 
holder is shown by the 
completeness of his ac- 
counts that do not fail to 
enter so small an expendi- 
ture as “ Sheep’s head for 
dogs, 24.” During his 
lifetime his son Thomas, 
who married Catherine 
Jenkinson, resided at 
Stanley Hall, then the 
chief house of the Bruyn 
inheritance, near Bridg- 
north. But after 1752 he 
moved to Pitchford and, 
no doubt, made _ large 
garden alterations, for a 
picture dated 1793 shows 
the eastern formal garden 
transformed into undulat- 
ing lawn and serpentining 
water. Though a son was 
born to him and_ lived 
to be sixty, his health and 
condition showed — that 
with him the Ottley line 
would end, and thus we 
read in the family pedi- 
gree that Thomas Ottley 
adopted the second son 
of the first Lord Liver- 
pool as his heir and 
settled the estates on him 
by deed. The Jenkinsons 
were an Oxfordshire 
family, of whom Sir 
Robert Banks Jenkinson, 
fourth baronet, haa two 
sons who followed him in 
turn, and the daughter, 
Catherine, who married 
Thomas Ottlev. The sons 
died without issue and 
Mrs. Uttley’s nearest rela- 
tive was her uncle Charles 
Jenkinson. He makes his 
appearance on the public 
stage as private secretary 
to Lord Bute when that 
statesman pour rire was 
pushed into prominence 
ovr the accession of 
George III. When eleven 
months of premiership 
exhausted Bute’s  am- 
bition, Jenkinson became 
the moving spirit of that 
very unpopular gang of 
politicians known as “‘ the 
King’s friends.’’ Sinecure 


offices and the Secretary- 
ship at War while we 
fought with our American 
Colonies did not lessen 
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his unpopularity, but he gradually outlived it. He suc- 
ceeded to the family baronetcy, and was created Earl of 
Liverpool in 1796. By each of his two wives he had a son. 
The elder became second Earl of Liverpool, and almost rivalled 
Pitt in the length of his premiership, for he became First Lord 
of the Treasury in 1812 and so remained until struck down by 
apoplexy in 1827. His death soon followed, and he was 
succeeded as third and last Earl of Liverpool by his half- 
brother, Charles, who had already, for a score of years, been 
in possession of the Ottley Estates. Although only born in 
1784, we hear of his being in the Navy and seeing more than 
one “‘ scrap’’ from 1794 to 1798, soon after which he went to 
Christ Church, Oxford. Next he appears as an attaché at 
Vienna, and fought as a volunteer at Austerlitz. Fifteen 
months later the last two Ottleys died within three weeks of 
each other, and young Jenkinson, as owner of Pitchford, 
decided on a political career, his brother having some years 
previously achieved cabinet rank. Through his influence 
Charles became member for Sandwichin 1807, and he exchanged 
it in 1812 for Bridgnorth where the Ottley influence had been 
considerable for three centuries. Ministerially he did not rise 
beyond under-secretaryships, and he is remembered less as a 
politician than as a country gentleman, the friend of the 
Duchess of Kent and of her daughter, both before and after 
she became Queen. Buxted, in Sussex, rather than Pitchford, 
was Charles: Jenkinson’s favourite seat, but he divided his 
time between them, and at both he received his future 
sovereign. The necessity of having in all weathers to walk 
across the open forecourt at Pitchford, and of reaching the 
principal sitting rooms by passing through one to the other 
was more objectionable to him than the spoiling of the original 
aspect of the house, and he ran a brick-built corridor round 
the three sides of the south front. Either he or his immediate 
predecessors had added a stucco office wing, so that fifty 
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7.—IN THE WEST GARDEN HALL. 


years ago Pitchford by no means 
presented the appearance of a com- 
plete timber-framed building, and 
even where the timber framing. still 
showed it was spotted with sashi 
windows. Such was its condition 
when the third Earl of Liverpool died 
in 1851, and it passed to his youngest 
daughter, Lady Louisa, who, in 1839. 
had married John Cotes of Woodcote. 
He belonged to anoldShropshire family’, 
for his ancestor appears in the 
Domesday Survey as holding half a 
knight’s fee in the Manor of Cotes, 
and Humphrey Cotes of Cotes and 
Woodcote was among the slain at 
Bosworth Field. To John and Lad. 
Louisa Cotes several sons were born, 
but the third, Colonel Charles James 
Cotes, was eventually the sole sur- 
vivor and was of Woodcote and of 
Pitchford. To the latter he was 
much attached, and quite early begau 
to take an interest in its history and 
architecture. Even in his mother’s 
lifetime his influence made itself felt 
in an effort to return to old forms 
and traditions, and eventually it led 
to a very complete renovation under 
the advice of the late Mr. Devevy. 
The removal or reconstruction of such 
parts as did not belong to the original 
timber-framed structure, and were 
not of that material, was the basis of 
the scheme. Hence the entire dis- 
appearance of the brick corridor ancl 
forecourt buildings and the careful 
return to ancient lines and form on 
the south side (Fig. 1) which make; 
Pitchford so representative an 
engaging an example. The stucco 
office wing was remodelled and en- 
larged as an extension of the north 
front. only the somewhat newer aspect 
of the timberwork and the straighter 
line of the roof ridge enabling us to tell 
where Devey’s addition lLegins to 
stretch out west of the original scheme. 
To the north (Fig. 4) the great and 
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unbroken length thus attained is almost wearisome, but 
to the south, where an angle is formed Ly the old west 
wing, the composition is excellent (Fig. 3). The use of old 
stone slates for the new roofing, and the return from sash 
windows to oak mullioning in the Elizabethan manner 
brought the whole building into conformity with its past. 
The great advantage of getting garden privacy and amenity 
on the south side determined Colonel Cotes to change the 
principal entrance. He moved the stone bridge to a point 
rather lower down the stream and brought the drive into a 
large forecourt occupying the space between the church and 
the house so that the north porch now holds the front door. 
From the south door the eye is carried along a straight path, 
cutting through a yew-set lawn, to the timbered knole topped 
by the famous lime tree. An arrangement, which greatly 
adds to the joy and convenience of the place, was thus reached 
without serious mitigation of the original disposition. The 
interior was treated with an amount of intelligent conservatism 
rare in mid-Victorian days. The treatment of the dining-room 
and the hall was shown by illustration last week. The library 
exhibits the like successful return to past forms. The chimney- 
piece is a reconstruction using much old discarded material, 
of which the most important is the portion of pilastered 
wainscoting used as an overmantel (Fig. 9). It belongs to 
the same school as that which still lines the drawing-room, 
and is almost certainly a bit of work belonging to the time 
when that room and much else at Pitchford was undertaken. 
In that case it gives the date of all the Jacobean alterations, 
for the upper panel of the central division shows the initials 
of Sir Francis Ottlev’s father and mother and the date 1626. 
Ox the other hand, the chimneypiece in the garden hall 
(Fig. 7), which occupies the central portion of the west wing, 
marks the Cotes’ occupation. Portions of the woodwork came 
from Woodcote, and the large panel is an achievement of 
Cotes’ heraldry. 

Colonel Cotes was succeeded at Pitchford by his sister, 
who, as a godchild of Queen Victoria, received the names of 
Victoria Alexandrina. In 1864 she married Thomas Owen, 
the owner of Pitchford’s fine stone-built neighbour Condover 
Hall, but seven weeks later she found herself a widow. In 
1875 she became the wife of Colonel Sir Robert Grant, and 
her son and grandson will carry on the line of the Ottley 
inheritance. Pitchford is a possession full of charm and interest, 
for its architectural merit is joined to family and _ historic 
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Copyright. 9.—IN THE LIBRARY. “Cl. 
associations rich in quality and quantity. A long series of 
Ottley portraits is followed by canvases of the Jenkinsons, 
of which the fine Hoppner in the drawing-room, already 
alluded to, is by no means the only one of great merit. The 
furniture is equally characteristic of succeeding owners and 
changing taste. The Court cupboard below the Hoppner in 
the drawing-room (Fig. 8) is of the time when Thomas, 
seventh of the Ottleys, wainscoted the room, and there are 
many excellent examples of such oak furniture in the hall 
and dining-room, as last week’s illustrations showed. But 
Thomas, twelfth of the Ottlevs, was equally choice in his 
selection of pieces in his age, and the writing-table in the 
library (Fig. 9) is only one of many fine products of the 
Chippendale and Sheraton workshops to be found at 
Pitchford, thus giving a completeness and sense of con- 
tinuous occupation to this home of so many generations ot 
inheritors. H. AvrAy TIPPING. 





SHELLFISH: A NEGLECTED 
FOOD SUPPLY 


DVANCED as the men of our sea coasts are in the 
prosecution of open sca fishing, there is one type of 
fishery in which we lag behind most Continental nations 
which skirt the ocean—shellfisheries. A few forms of 
shellfish have found favour in this country, and are 

pursued with some energy—lobsters, crabs, and oysters—but 
little has been done to show how excellent and abundant a supply 
of human food could be obtained from the less familiar types of 
molluscan shellfish. In this respect Germany has given us a 
lead. No sooner had the scarcity of food begun to make itself 
felt than, more than a year ago, a crusade in favour of the utilisa- 
tion of the common mussel was begun under the direction of 
Professor Ehrenbaum of Hamburg. Not only was the value 
of mussels as food much advertised, but arrangements were made 
whereby large quantities of mussels were imported from the 
neighbouring coasts and put at the disposal of the people. As 
a result many thousands of tons have come to be utilised every 
month, and ‘‘ mussel jelly, mussel paste,” ‘‘ mussel sausage,”’ 
pickled mussels and extract of mussels have become familiar 
in the German dietary. 

The mussel, however, is only one of many edible species of 
shellfish, and no country affords such abundance and variety 
of useful forms as the coasts of the British Isles. The few 
analyses that have been made show that the varieties least rich 
in proteins, carbohydrates and fats are equal in feeding value 
to our ordinary ‘‘ white fish,”’ such as cod, haddock and whiting, 
while the better forms, which include oysters, musscls, and the 
Roman snail, are equivalent weight for weight to herring, 
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mackerel and even ox liver. Of the abundance of shellfish 
available there can be no doubt; sandy shores, rocky coasts 
and deep water all yield their peculiar types waiting to be 
harvested. The possible fruit of such a harvest, were it to be 
systematically and energetically gathered, is only hinted at 
in the statistics of the collection of the varieties at present 
regarded as commercial from the coasts of the British Isles 
in 1913: 


Quantity Value. 
£ 

Oysters 30,154,814 98, 387 
Cockles avout 255,000cwt. 26,024 
Mussels 209,972 24,354 
Periwinkles 70,905 16,473 
Whelks : 52,418 10,761 
Great and common s calbops 8.992 ,, es 2,294 


A large proportion of the sum total of the quantitics in the 
above table is simply used as bait, much of it gathered in the 
neighbourhood of small fishing villages for the needs of local 
fishermen. Were the value of shellfish as human food recognised, 
the quantities of most species could be largely increased even from 
localities already worked, while areas yet unexploited could yield 
an almost unlimited supply. Further, experiments on a 
moderately -large scale, carried out under the direction of the 
Lancashire Fisheries Committee, have clearly demonstrated that 
simple ‘means of*tultivation and transportation of mussels 
augment the yield many times in the course of a few months. 
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These experiments and the long experience of Continental 
nations plainly indicate that systems of mussel cultivatioi 
could be widely extended, to the profit both of the fishcrman 
and of the country. 

In addition to the recognised commercial species there are 
many shellfish which are eaten on various parts of our coasts 
and whose use could be much increased. Some of these are 
exceedingly common. The limpet, found on all rocks, used to 
form an important part of the food supply of our ancestors in 
prehistoric and medieval times. Sandy areas at low tide yield 
many excellent varieties to be found at or near the surface. 
Such are species of tapes, known as“ pullets ” and ‘‘ butter-fish,”’ 
the razor-shells, or spoutfish, the warty Venus, species of mya 
and lutraria, and of mactra, the last less desirable on account 
of the sand they often contain. In addition, the land snails, 
such as the Roman, the garden and the banded snails, species 
of Helix, form delicacies the value of which is widely appreciated 
on the Continent. 

It is a mistake to suppose that shellfish are unpalatable 
or distasteful, although the prejudice against them is strong. 
Modern methods of preparation for the table are so varied and 
interesting that the aversion bred by the natural appearance 
of the shellfish can readily be banished, as the writer can aver 
from various experiments ke has recently made in their usc. 
It must be emphasised, however, that in order to avoid dangers 
from possible disease germs, shellfish should never be gathered 
in any contaminated area, and should be thoroughly cooked 
before being eaten. JAMES RITCHIE. 





AT THE FRENCH GALLERY 


By CaarLes MARRIOTT. 


HE 107th exhibition of British and Foreign paintings 
at the French Gallery, 120, Pall Mall, in aid of the 
French Red Cross, is peculiarly well suited to the 
times. With so much happening in the world of 
events, and so many and such rapid changes taking 
place in our institutions, we are in the mood to appreciate 
the steadier and more sober excellences of art. And this 


“THE PERGOLA,” 





is pre-eminently an exhibition of established things. Several 
of the exhibitors were revolutionaries in their day, but the 
battles they fought are won, and the principles they upheld 
in the face of stormy criticism have been quietly digested. 
It is emphatically an exhibition for leisurely enjoyment for 
slow progress from picture to picture, and many returns—as 
one would enjoy the conversation of a gathering of celebrities 
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too sure of themselves to indulge in fireworks. No 
better exhibition could have been arranged for its purpose ; 
for the best service that art can perform in time of war is to 
insist on the permanent things in life and nature that give 
a moral value to fighting. The pictures bring home the France 
and the England and the social order that we are fighting for ; 
and, besides contributing to a noble cause, the visitor to the 
exhibition will gain for himself an addition to the steadiness 
of morale which is a form of National Service in itself, 
as well as the best condition for more active duties. 

The pictures, fifty in all, are fairly evenly divided between 
the British, 
French and 
Dutch — schools ; 
and, like middle- 
aged people, they 
illustrate the con- 
stant rather than 
the _ transitory 
characteristics of 
the respective 
nations to which 
they belong. 
Ore thing that 
strikes one—not 
necessarily with 
regret, for paint- 
ing has acquired 
other virtues 
is the amount of 
solid stuff the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury painters put 
into their work. 
They exploited 
their subjects to 
the last ounce of 
material interest, 
and this adds 
greatly to our 
pleasure in the 
FeO TE OS Pe Cite. 
Looking at 
“Nocturne, Chel- 
sea Rays” (47), 
for example, it 
seems ridiculous 
that Whistler 
could ever have 
been thought 
slight and super- 
ficial. Littie 
enough is actu- 
ally shown: a 
dim lit window 
and a hint of an 
interior; but the 





whole character 
of a quarter is 
implied. 


Naturally 
the French _pic- 
tures command 
first attention. 
All that France 
means £0 2 
Frenchman is 
summed up = in 
‘“Nantes’’ (3), 
bv Corot. It ex- 
plains the anger 
of French soldiers 
at their ravaged 


towns and 
villages, and it 
might serve as “ WAITING,” 


a symbol of the 

more reticent patriotism that Germany will never under- 
stand. The destruction of cathedrals is an obvious 
affror.t to civilisation as a whole; but ‘“ Nantes’ enshrines 
a sentiment that is private to the Frenchman. More 
realistic, or more definitely topographical, than was usual 
with Corot, it is a view of the facts by the light of poetical 
imagination. There is less obvious poetry, but the same deli- 
cate perception in ‘‘ On the Seine ” (7), by S. Lepine. Nothing 
is altered as to the facts, but by nice adjustment and careful 
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attention to atmospheric values everything is brought into 
organic relationship with a precision and a proportion that 
recall the best qualities of French prose. 

The confessed influence of Corot and the personal gifts 
of the painter are happily combined in ‘‘ View in the Cam- 
pagna”’ (1), by the late Henri Harpignies, the focus of a 
golden sunset being just hidden by a clump of trees: Corot’s 
in character and touch, but all the later painter’s in massive 
arrangement. In “The Song” (4), a small canvas by 
Daumier, an almost reckless jollity of sentiment is conveyed 
in the most masculine way by dramatic gesture, large, blunt 
and yet marvel- 
lously expressive 
drawing and 
sober harmony of 


colour. The pic- 
ture is musical 
in every way; 


it might almost 
be called a study 
of the baritone 
voice. Two 
marine studies by 
Daubigny, 
examples of his 
more detailed 
attention to 
nature, and a 
study of sheep, 
~The Storm 
(2), by Troyon, 
complete the 
worthy selection 
of French — pic- 
tures. 

The British 
group comes 
nearer to our own 
times, since 1é in- 
cludes works by 
Mere Pryde, 
Mr. Lavery, Mr. 
Nicholson, Mr. 
Cameron ard 
Mr. Brangwyn. 
The late Mr. J. M. 
Swan was not at 
his best or most 
characteristic in 
large canvases, 
but ‘ Orpheus ”’ 
(29) and “ The 
Cold North”’ (39) 
are both welcome 
reappearances ; 
the first as show- 
ing his scholar- 
ship and_ refine- 
ment of drawing, 
and the second as 
an example of the 
spontaneous con- 
ception and 
direct treatment 
of a congenial 
subject that he 
was apt to ob- 
scure by labour 
of love. Choice 
colour, a har- 
mony of subdued 
gold and old rose, 
effective though 
unobtrusive 
design, and 
enough sugges- 
tion of drama 
combine to make “The Gambler’s Wife’”’ (6), a good and 
thoroughly characteristic example of the late Sir W. QO. 
Orchardson, all the more interesting for being unfamiliar. 

Two pictures that well illustrate the characteristic merits 
of British painting, and of British nineteenth century painting 
in particular. are ‘‘ The Pool of London ”’ (36), by M. W. Ridley, 
and ‘‘ The Rocket Cart, Isle of Wight ” (40), by Sam Bough. 
In both the intrinsic appeal of subject is employed for all 
it is worth, and there is a very full budget of the facts; but 
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by a sort of higher common-sense in arrangement, rather 
than design proper, unity of impression is preserved. The 
assiduous, though not laboured, working out of detail in 
‘The Pool of London,” as also the difference in atmosphere, 
make it a good contrast to “‘ On the Seine’”’ as illustrating 
the respective qualities of British and French temperament 
and climate. 

Mr. Lavery, who is always happiest with variety of 
material, has found good opportunity in the charming types, 
tender colour and broken sunlight of ‘“‘ The Pergola’’ (13): 
it is an extremely pleasant picture, satisfying in general 
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arrangement and refreshing in detail. ‘‘ The Two Columns ”’ 
(12), by Mr. James Pryde, “ Patience’ (18), by Mr. William 
Nicholson, and ‘“‘ The Peaks of Mamore”’ (46), by Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron, are three pictures that leave a confident impression 
of contemporary British painting. 

Reserve, in both design and execution, makes “‘ Waiting ”’ 
(22) an unusually good example of Mancini. The claims of 
paint as a substance to contribute to expression are stated 
in it without over-emphasis. ‘‘ The Anxious Family” (17), 
by Josef Israels, and ‘“‘ The Canal Bridge”’ (5), by J. Maris, 
are the most important of the Dutch pictures. 





THE 





M. E. M. Donaldson. 


N Wednesday, August 5th, 1914, fresh from the 
citv roused into martial stir by the declaration of 
war, I stood on the saddest spot in all Scotland, 
where had been fought, two hundred years before, 
the last battle on British soil. 


The moorland wide and waste and b-own, 
Heaves far and near and up and down, 
Few trenches green the desert crown, 

And these are the graves of Culloden. 


The heath and ling at my feet glowed in the wonted purple 
ofautumn. But in the springtide of that fatal ‘‘ year of Charles ”’ 
it had been dyed in another purple—-sinister, yet brighter by far 
than that the moor had ever known before or since. And still 
down through the years comes the call of that blood to the clans- 
man whose ancestors were numbered among those who, with the 
famous bard of Clanranald, passionately proclaimed as truly in 
deed as in word : 


In our hearts is “‘ Charlie, Charlie!” 
While a spark of life remains! 


The blood of kinsmen at my feet cries out to me, and my 
spirit leaps in instant answer. As I stand here in the company 
of the spirits of the slain Highlanders I am as one of the 5,000 
famished and weary, face to face with the 8,o00 strong of the 
forces of the Elector of Hanover. While we wait, halted in the 
path of wind and hailstorm, the vision of great leaders of old 
passes before my eyes: the pale form of the Great Marquis 
(James Graham, Marquis of Montrose), the wraith of Dark John 
of the Battle (John Graham, Viscount Dundee), and Left-handed 
Coll (Alexander Macdonald, “‘ Young Colkitto’’) of my own 
clan, all beckoning me on to fight, even as they fought, for the 
native House of Stewart. Through the lashing of the hail- 
stones I see the advance of the enemy lines, and upon me fastens 
the ‘‘ tremblings of valour ”’ before I am seized with the terrible 
“frenzy of battle’ that takes possession of the Celt. Mingled 
with the howling of the icy blast is the hum of the great pipes 
of war: bonnets are waved, swords are brandished, and, loud 
above all others, the battle cry of the Camerons rings out with 
its invitation, so welcome to all the clans : 


Sons of the hounds, come hither and get flesh! 


THE BATTLEFIELD FROM THE 


“DAY OF CULLODEN” 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 


16th, 1746. 


“WELL OF THE DEAD.” = Copyright. 


And like hounds at leash the Highlanders, baying, strain forward 
in response—the advance lines to break tether at last in face 
of intolerable fire from the Southron artillery, against which 
six poor pieces, ill served, take no effect. 


In vain the wild onslaught, in vain 
Claymores cleft English skulls in twain, 
The cannon fire poured in like rain, 
Mowing down the clans on Culloden. 


1 stand among my fellow-clansmen, who still await the command 
to charge. In savage impotence their impatient swords hack 
at the heather at their fect, and mo truaighe, the heather is white 
that they have destroyed ! 

Omen of ill, indeed, for the tide of battle flows with the foreigner. 
In the tecth of the biting wind and hail, foot to foot and hand to 
hand, the clansmen fight as only clansmen can—with valour more 
akin to gods than to men. There smites the stalwart chief of 
Macbean, felling with his blows fourteen of the enemy before he 
himself is slain : 


With thy back to the wall and thy breast to the targe, 
Fair flashed thy Claymore in the face of their charge. 


In a brief half hour it is a lost battle, and in stricken heaps 

upon the blood-soaked moorland I see the bodies of my brothers, 
piled one on top of the other, so close has been the fighting. 
There crawls the chief of Clan Chattan, MacGillivray of Dunma- 
glass, mortally hit, trying to drag after him towards a tiny spring 
a wounded boy, moaning for water. But even as he gains the 
brink of the fountain, the yellow head of the gallant chief drops 
in death where now the forget-me-not meetly blooms by this 
“Well of the Dead.” Then I see the Hanoverian 
soldiers, gleefully acting under the orders of that hound of hell 
Am Feoladaiy (‘The Butcher’’), going over the stricken field 
to slay the wounded where they lie. In the distance, 
near the farmhouse of Leannach, is a hut where thirty-two 
wounded Highlanders have sought shelter, and set on fire by the 
ruthlcss soldicry of The Butcher, the ascending smoke of its 
burning cries aloud to Heaven for vengeance. . 

To-day a huge round cairn commemorates the spot about 
which the battle raged the thickest, and the graves of the fallen 
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are marked by simple rough headstones inscribed with the names 
of the clans. It is a sight upon which no clansman can look 
unmoved. There is an infinite pathos in the long green trenches 
marking where Stewarts, Camerons, Macintoshes, Macleans 
and other loyal Highlanders lie buried side by side, sharing 
graves in common, on the lonely, silent heath of Drummossie. 
And in the shelter of the pine trees which now grow behind the 
‘‘ Well of the Dead ”’ are the nameless graves of the Macdonalds. 
As though to atone for the misrepresentation they have suffered, 
they alone of all the clans have this honour done them—that the 
wind, sighing ceaselessly among the tree-tops, is ever singing 
their coronach. 
But for the men of all the clans : 


How many a coronach sad was sung— 
Oh the green, green graves of Culloden ! 


Yet over each one of them have their angels written invisibly : 
* Resurgam.”’ 

‘‘ Resurgam.” In the far-flung fight to-day in France and in 
Flanders, history is repeating itself. There is the same graveyard 
of the battlefield, and on the simple crosses above the graves of the 
fallen are inscribed the same lustrous names that are cut into the 
granite headstones of Culloden. Stewarts, Camerons, Macintoshes, 
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Macleans, all, all are there, nor are Macdonalds absent this time 
from the roll of honour; while over the mounds that mark the 
graves of the nameless dead a coronach is sung by the birds of 
the air, and ‘‘ Ubiaves, ibiangeli.’”” But where a pitiful thousand 
fell at Culloden, tens of thousands of clansmen have fallen on 
this foreign soil. For when the Fiery Cross spread throughout 
the Highlands in the first fateful vear of war, the loyal clansmen 
leapt to the summons—not for them cither waiting to see or 
waiting to be fetched. The same deeds of valour that brought 
deathless renown to their name on Culloden have but added 
further lustre to their ancient fame. Against them arc still 
opposed the lineal descendants of the infamous Butcher; again 
the wounded have been slaughtered in their helplessness by the 
Huns of Hanover, and in countless places the smoke of burning 
buildings ascending heavenwards silently implores vengeance. 
There is but one difference in the parallel, and there will 
be vet another. Many that were opposed to the Jacobite clans 
on the field of Culloden, both Highland and Sasunnach, now have 
joined arms with them, and with them fight shoulder to shoulder 
in the trenches. And not as stricken men, but among the victors, 
will the clansmen be numbered when, the enemies of civilisation 
overthrown for all time, the Allies return home in triumph from the 
battlefields of the war of the world. M. E. M. DoNALDSON. 





LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne, by Edmund Gosse, C.B. 
(Macmillan.) 

R. EDMUND GOSSE has made a success of his 
difficult task of writing a life of Swinburne. The 
book is not beyond criticism in many respects, 
but the achievement for which it will be prized 
is that the biographer has been able to recover 

in a wonderful degree the charm and elfin beauty of the poet’s 
voung life and to render with unfailing skill the ‘‘ dream 
divine” in which he lived more than in real life. Literature 
and the thoughts to which it gave rise were the solace and 
refuge of Swinburne from infancy onward. It may be objected 
that Mr. Gosse has, like so many other biographers, drawn. his 
subjeci realistically, but as a masked figure. His Swinburne is 
real as far as it goes, but to a considerable extent conventional 
and idealistic. But to us wi.o knew the poet only in his later 
vears ‘‘ the little old genius and his little old acolyte in their 
little dull villa,” grown almost, if not absolutely, deaf and 
not free from the infirmities age brings in its train, it is a sweet 
surprise to be carried back so completely that we feel as though 
perfectly at home with the gay and happy boy with flaming 
hair and full of flaming impulses. Mr. Gosse never loses 
sight of this central point, even when he is stripping the 
romance from Swinburne’s family. Not that there could be 
stripping of any very extensive character. The Swinburnes 
are a very old Northumbrian family, none eminent in art or 


literature before the poet was born. O.ae comes across 
mention of them frequently in Northumbrian annals. They 
were breezy, sporting squires, boon table companions, 


familiar figures at market and ordinary. Capheaton, which 
became the family seat in the sixteenth century, is situated 
within a mile of Wallington, the seat of the Trevelyans. 
But Sir George Trevelyan, who contributes a few notes to 
this volume, belonged to a class of mind not in sympathy 
With Swinburne’s, and though contemporaries, there was 
no great intimacy between them. Sir George relates that 
the vast library of Lord Macaulay satisfied his thirst for read- 
ing, whereas Swinburne browsed with most satisfaction to 
himself in the very regions which Macaulay neglected. 
Mentally young Swinburne was older than his years. Almost 
before entering his teens he had become a critic with an 
unearthly power of finding out the best writing. At a very 
early age he became saturated with Greek poetry. He never 
cared much for Latin poetry, except for that of Lucretius, 
and attributed the dislike to his having been forced to learn 
Virgil and Horace by heart. Mr. Gosse is not very clear in 
regard to his attitude towards Ovid. Swinburne never used 
to speak enthusiastically about the author of the ‘‘ Meta- 
morphoses,” although it is certain that from him he drew a 
suggestion for the greatest of his poems, “ Atalanta in 
Calvdon.” It says a great deal for the frequently despised 
taste of Victorian England that when ‘ Atalanta” appeared 
it met at once with full and generous recognition. Mr. 
Gosse is at some pains to disinter the clever, scathing article 
which appeared in the Saturday Review on the first volume 
of “ Poems and Ballads,” and his remarks upon it are per- 
fectly fair. But he might have said something about the 





extraordinarily good criticism of ‘‘ Atalanta”? which, appear- 
ing in the same journal, then the most influential literary 
organ of the day, set the seal upon Swinburne’s fame. . 

Swinburne’s Eton days are described in Lord Redes- 
dale’s autobiography in a manner that could not be 
bettered. At Oxford he did not distinguish himself in the 
classics, but even then had a reputation for writing poetry. 
One of the best descriptions of him is that by Mr. Donald 
Crawford, who was a contemporary : 


A slight girlish figure, below the middle height, with a great shock of 
red hair, which seemed almost to touch his narrow sloping shoulders. He 
had the pallor which often goes with red hair. There was a dainty grace 
about his appearance, but it was disappointing that, like some figure in a 
pre-Raphaelite canvas, where he would not have been out of place, there 
was a want of youthful freshness in his face. He walked 
like Agag, with a mincing gait, as if picking his steps, He had a pleasant 
musical voice, and his manner and address, slightly shy and reserved, had a 
particular charm of refinement and good breeding. 


delicately, 


Mr. Gosse gives an interesting account of what was 
probably the only love affair in the life of the poet. The lady 
was a kinswoman of the pathologist, Dr., afterwards Sir, 
John Simon, and his wife Jane, whom Ruskin called ‘ his 
dear P.R.S.,” or pre-Raphaelite sister. This gracious and 
vivacious girl made a deep impression on the young poet’s 
heart, and seemed to encourage his advances. She gave him 
roses, played and sang to him, and he drew an inference 
from her general demeanour that she was far from intending. 
“He declared his passion,” says Mr. Gosse, ‘ suddenly, 
and no doubt in a manner which seemed to her preposterous 
and violent.” The end of it was that she broke out laughing 
in his face and they parted on the worst of terms. He found 
his consolation in poetry, and Mr. Gosse says : 


Speaking to me of this incident, in 1876, he assured me that the stanzas 
of this wonderful lyric represented with the exactest fidelity the emotions 
which passed through his mind when his anger had died down, and when 
nothing remained but the infinite pity and the pain. The appeal to the sea 
in ‘* The Triumph of Time,” as to ‘‘ the great sweet Mother and lover of men,” 
was extremely natural on the lips of one who loved the sea as it was never 
loved before even by an Englishman : 


I shall sleep, and move with the moving ships, 
Change as the winds change, veer in the tide; 
My lips will feast on the foam of thy lips, 
I shall rise with thy rising, with thee subside ; 
Sleep, and not know if she be, if she were, 
Filled full with life to the eyes and hair, 
As a rose is fulfilled to the roseleaf tips 
With splendid summer and perfume and pride. 


We shall follow Mr. Gosse’s example and quote two other 
verses from what must be regarded as Swinburne’s deepest 
and tenderest poem : 


I shall go my ways, tread out my measure, 
Fill the days of my daily breath 
With fugitive things not good to treasure, 
Do as the world doth, say as it saith ; 
But if we had loved each other—O sweet, 
Had you felt, lying under the palms of your feet, 
The heart of my heart, beating harder for pleasure 
To feel you tread it to dust and death— 
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Ah, had I not taken my life up and given 
All that life gives and the years let go, 
The wine and the honey, the balm and leaven, 
The dreams reared high and the hopes brought low ? 
Come life, come death, not a word be said; 
Should I lose you living, and vex you dead ? 
I shall never tell you on earth; and in heaven, 
If I ery to you then, will you hear or know ? 


The real tragedy of the life of Swinburne was, however, 

that he belonged to that type which flowers early and then 
makes no further progress. His “ Atalanta in Calvdon”’ 
was written in the early sixties; at any rate, the printing 
was begun in 1865, and as he was born in 1837, it must have 
come out before he was twenty-eight. But after that, although 
he mounted on many occasions very nearly to the same level, 
he did not progress beyond it. “ Atalanta in Calydon ”’ is 
unquestionably the greatest of his poems, although it is true 
that in later life nothing displeased him more than to be 
reminded of it. He had the same enthusiasm in his very 
latest days, but a change of which he was himself ignorant 
had come across him. Mr. Gosse points this out very clearly 
when referring to the note on the genius of Emily Bronté, 
which was written and published in 1877. It marks, says 
Mr. Gosse, 
a stage in the decline, or at least in the ossification, of Swinburne’s genius. 
His firmness has become arrogance, his zeal violence, his chiaro a blaze and 
his oscuro pitch-darkness. There are offences against taste; he seriously 
grieved a number of his own friends by calling George Eliot ‘tan Amazon 
thrown sprawling over the crupper of her spavined and spur-galled Pegasus.” 
Indeed there is ample proof offered by the Note of 1877 that Swinburne at 
the age of forty had adopted mannerisms of style and temper which could not 
but injure his future writings in prose. If anyone made this prediction 
at the time, it was only too sadly confirmed by the results of the next three 
decades. 

Mr., now Lord, Haldane tells a curious story of his meeting 
with him in that year. It was in the London Restaurant 
in Holborn in 1877 : 

When he had given his order for luncheon, the waiter leaned down and 
whispered, ‘‘Do you see that gentleman, Sir?’’ Haldane then perceived 
a little gentleman sitting bolt upright at a table by himself, with nothing 
before him but a heaped-up dish of asparagus and a bowl of melted butter. 
His head, with a great shock of red hair round it, was bent a little on one 
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side, and his eyes were raised in a sort of unconscious rapture, while he held 
the asparagus, stick by stick, above his face, and dropped it down as far 
as it would go. ‘‘ That’s the poet Swinburne, Sir!”’ the waiter said, ‘‘ and 
he comes here on purpose to enjoy our asparagus.” 

Of his intimacy with Whistler and Oscar Wilde much 

could be said, but the turning point of his career began with 
his connection with Mr. Watts-Dunton, then Mr. Theodore 
Watts. The connection between them was at first a purely 
business one. Mr. Watts had come up from St. Ives as a 
solicitor, and the first connection between them arose from 
Watts being asked to take charge of his financial arrange- 
ments. Mr. Gosse says: ‘“‘ From February, 1877, to June, 
1879, he was in a state of constant febrility and ill-health ” 
a very intelligible phrase. When he seemed actually at 
the doors of death, Theodore Watts, at the express wish of 
Lady Jane Swinburne, as he always said, arrived early 
one morning and carried the poet by force to his own rooms, 
which were close by. Thence, as soon as he was partially 
recovered, he took him to Putney, and there he lived with 
Watts till the end of his life. His health improved vastly 
under the new régime, but those best qualified to speak 
know that it was really the end of his poetic career. Anyone 
looking carefully at the photographs of Swinburne will see 
that though he has a most intellectual-looking head, and 
his beautiful grey eves enhanced the charm of his face, there 
is a weakness of character disclosed in the lips which made 
him quite unfit to take care of himself. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton was a man of exactly opposite blood. He had not 
the poetic temperament, and even his criticism reads rather 
stalely now, but he was decided and determined, and succeeded 
in gaining the complete ascendancy over the weaker Swin- 
burne, in whom regular exercise, alcoholic liquor reduced to 
one bottle of beer per diem, and a regular life produced a 
new health of body, but deadened the capacity for writing 
poetry. After all, it seems best to leave a poet alone. He 
may, as so many have done, live a rackety life, but more 
immortal lines come from him, and in reality that is a greater 
end than the attainment of mere respectability. Mr. Gosse 
deals very frankly with this phase of Swinburne, but the 
fineness of the book arises from its sympathetic interpretation 
of the poet as he was in his prime. 





NOTES ON THE CRICKET AND TENNIS OF 
ALFRED LYTTELTON. 


[COMMUNICATED. | 


THERE was a review in Country LIFE of March 24th of the memoir 
of Alfred Lyttelton. The book in question gives an attractive account of an 
attractive man, and it is so full of charm as a biography that it is an ungracious 
task to take exception to any part of it. But it is impossible to help regretting 
that the chapter on Lyttelton’s cricket and tennis was not written with more 
understanding and accuracy. It is contributed by a friend from notes by 
the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. The latter gentleman can hardly have corrected 
the proofs or he would not have allowed a number of trivial, but irritating, 
errors of facts and figures to remain. Long before Alfred Lyttelton became 
famous in other spheres the public recognised in him one of the greatest 
athletes of his generation. What he did as a cricketer and asa tennis-player 
is well known to many students of those games. His performances can be 
checked by existing records, and they may just as well be set out correctly 
as incorrectly. 

Cricketers are notoriously punctilious about names and initials. P. H., 
not P. A., Morton (page 86) was the Cambridge bowler ; J., not C. J., Maude 
(page 83) was the Eton cricketer of 1869; Mr. M’Donnell, not Mr. Donnel, 
(page 87), was the famous Australian player. It was not in 1882 (page 88) 
but in 1883 that Lyttelton made 181 for Middlesex against Gloucestershire. 
The name of the American tennis-player is spelt Pettitt, not Petitt (page 91). 

Page 83. In Alfred’s last year at Eton his innings and his good 
generalship were ‘great factors in winning the match” against Harrow. 
The game between Eton and Harrow in 1875, Lyttelton’s last year, 
ended in a draw. Eton were the stronger side and, after a wet Friday, on 
which little progress could be made, had the better of the position on the 
Saturday evening, when Harrow, with six wickets down, still wanted seven 
runs to save the innings defeat. At this critical point a gallant stand by 
Tyssen and Chater put on seventy runs. Both were not out when time was 
up, Tyssen with 39, and Chater with 35. 

Page 85. In the University Match of 1877 ‘‘ Buckland was joined by 
Tylecote, and by magnificent driving, put on 117 runs in little more than an 
hour.’’ No such pace of run-getting as this has ever been recorded in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Match. Indeed, to make a hundred in an hour is 
the rarest feat in any class of cricket. In 1877 Frank Buckland was in for 
just under three hours. 

Page 87. In the Oval Test Match of 1884 all the English Eleven, includ- 
ing Shrewsbury, had bowled, and ‘“‘ Lord Harris called on Alfred as a dernicr 
ressort.”” “* With a fast bowler at the other end he kept on his pads and bowled 
obs.” The idea which the writer seems to convey is that Lyttelton bowled 


at one end and kept wicket at the other. One cannot remember having 
ever seen this done in a first-class match. It may have been done in the 
Test Match referred to, but no account of the game mentions it. 

On the opening day, during the long partnership between Murdoch 
and Scott, Lyttelton went on with round-arm, and Walter Read kept wicket. 
On the Tuesday afternoon, when it drew near to five o’clock and the Australian 
score was well over 500, he was tried again, and this time he bowled Iobs. 
Shortly afterwards, probably in order that it might be said that the whole 
team had bowled, Shrewsbury was put on. As the match was due to end 
on the Wednesday evening, and the ground was in perfect condition, nothing 
much mattered. In those days no declaration of an innings was possible, 
and surprise was expressed that the last Australian batsmen did not try 
to win by throwing away their wickets. All told, Lyttelton bowled twelve 
overs for nineteen runs and four wickets. W. G. Grace took his place behind 
the wicket, and one can hardly believe that Lyttelton kept his pads on all 
the time he was bowling. 

Page 92. Speaking of the tennis championship, the writer says: ‘It 
was characteristic of Alfred that in 1881, whcn he challenged Mr. Heathcote 
for the championship, he allowed the older man to take an hour and a half’s 
rest in the middle of the game, a piece of consideration which cost him the 
victory.” It seems hardly fair to connect with the name of so great a tennis 
player a statement which, to put it plainly, is nonsense. If you rested for 
an hour and a half in the middle of a tremendous contest at tennis, there is 
a distinct probability that you would be unable to move from stiffness 
when you returned to the court. In any case, no such concessior could 
ever be made in a championship match. The Field of July 23rd, 185:, 
gives an account of the match. The first set (32 minutes) was won by 
Heathcote, 6-3; the second (35 minutes) was also won by Heathcote 
6-3; the third set (46 minutes) was won by Lyttelton, 6-2. Score, one 
set to two. The report goes on : 

‘It wanted now but two minutes of four o’clock. The efforts of the 
competitors had been very exhausting, and Mr. Heathcote in particular 
seemed to be about prostrated by the heat, and suffered from cramp, now 
in one foot and now in the other, and sometimes in both. Under ordinary 
circumstances a postponement would perhaps have been decided upon, 
but the terms of the match are imperative, that it shall be played out at the 
time fixed if the state of the court admits of it, and it was therefore continued. 
Mr. Lyttelton won the first game of the fourth set, but the strength of Mr. 
Heathcote, who profited by frequent short intervals of rest courteously 
conceded to him by his adversary, revived, and he played henceforth with 
great steadiness and determination.” 
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Mr. Heathcote, who won by 3 sets to 1, alludes to the severity of this 
ordeal in the Badminton Library book on Tennis. The thermometer stood 
at 97deg. in the shade. 

It is stated in the chapter referred to that Lyttelton played cricket 
for Middlesex up to 1884, though in another passage it is added that he played 
at Fenners, until he was “ nearing forty.”” He may have played in minor 
matches at Fenner’s afterwards, but his last appearance on that ground 
against Cambridge University was in 1884, when he was twenty-seven. He 
took part in a match for Middlesex in 1885, and another in 1887. On the 
latter occasion, against Yorkshire, he batted uncommonly well, making 40 
in the second innings on none too good a wicket. In 1887 he 
played at Scarborough, for I Zingari against the Gentlemen, and scored 50. 
This seems to have been the last first-class match in which he played. 

Mention might certainly have been made of some of his really good per- 
formances in first-class cricket. Between 1876 and 1884 Lyttelton, considering 
the calls on his time, played in a fair number of good matches. After he left 
Cambridge he followed almost the same programme for several seasons, 
a match at his old University in May, a game or two at Lord’s in the height 
of the summer, the Middlesex tour in August, and the festivals at Canterbury 
and Scarborough. He was always ready to take part in representative 
fixtures, where his unusual qualities of first-class batting and first-class 
wicket-keeping made his assistance invaluable. 

Perhaps the best things he did were for Middlesex against the leading 
professional bowlers of the day. He twice made a hundred against Notting- 
hamshire, getting 100 in 1877, and 102 in 1879 at Trent Bridge. In 1877 
he was rather lucky, but in 1879, when the position of the game was all against 
his side, his innings was in every way admirable. He often got runs against 
Yorkshire, but it was against Lancashire, in 1882, at Lord’s, that he brought 
off the most brilliant batting feat of his career. Crossland’s remarkable 
pace was too much for most of the Middlesex batsmen, who failed signally, 
except Lyttelton, who made 49 and 75. In the second innings he went in 
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first with G. B. Studd, and the pair put on 120 for the first wicket, a wonderful 
bit of batting which was followed by an equally wonderful collapse, for the 
whole side were out for about 160. 

Lyttelton was coached at Eton by R. A. H. Mitchell. 
a kind of accepted axiom of cricket history that Mitchell laid great stress 
upon forward play, a meaningless compliment to his tuition, for every cricket 
mentor probably does the same thing when he is teaching boys to bat. It 
is rather odd that two of Mitchell’s most distinguished pupils of the late 
*sixties were Ottaway and C. J. Thornton. The 
greatest masters of back play ever seen, and the latter was an individual 
with a style and methods entirely his own. However that may be, Alfred 
Lyttelton was always at his best when a good, hard wicket gave proper scope 
to his forward play. A tall and powertul man, he could, when he was 
seeing the ball well, time and drive fast bowling in a most effective way. 

He was not, of course, a player of the class of W. G. Grace or A. P. 
Lucas, the two greatest of his amateur contemporaries ; he did not watch 
the ball as closely as A. J. Webbe; nor was he the hero of sensational 
deeds against the Australians like A. G. Steel and C. T. Studd. But 
on his day he was as dangerous an opponent as any of them. 

His batting was always interesting to watch, and he was one of thos 
gifted amateurs who more than thirty years ago did much to draw thousands 
of spectators to the cricket grounds of the country. He was one of the great 
Cambridge Eleven of 1878; but he the even 
Middlesex Eleven of the same era, an Eleven whose visit to the Northern 
towns was the cricket event of the summer. 
batting list sounds like a sort of epitome of all the lost pleasures of a 
forgotten epoch. There were J. D. Walker and A. J. Webbe to begin with, 
and Alfred Lyttelton, C. H. F. Leslie, G. B. and C. T. Studd, T. S. Pearson 
and G. F. Vernon to follow. Was ever such a galaxy of glorious names ? 
It is enough for the fame of Alfred Lyttelton that he was one of the 
brightest stars in that constellation. ASE. 
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VEGETABLES IN THE FLOWER BORDER. 

(To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—The question of ploughing up grassland that is so freely discussed at 
present requires careful attention. It is too late to put it under cultivation 
with a view to securing a crop this year—the land has to be cleared first. 
Wireworm, couch-grass, and other difficulties at once present themselves 
to the mind of the farmer. It takes years of experience to say just what the 
soil is capable of doing, and its capability is also influenced by this very 
uncertain and changeable climate of ours. But there is a good deal of land 
already in a high state of cultivation that could be used to produce cereals ; 
there are numerous large gardens, well tilled and manured, that have been 
used entirely for the growing of flowers—large ribbon borders, large beds 
to be filled with annuals—and these could be utilised at once. Many people 
who have lost their gardeners and are unable to supply their places with 
skilled men, look with dismay upon 





the brown earth and empty beds 
that were wont to be gay with 


blossom; but with a little thought 
and a few active women workers 
much could be done to obtain a 
good effect, and at the same time 
use the land for all needful purposes. 
It is quite possible to make a ribbon 
border pleasing to the eye if planted 
with a long row of red beetroot at 
the back and next to its dark glossy 
foliage a line of carrots of the smaller 
kind, the feathery leaves of which 
take varied colours in the autumn. 
If there are hothouses attached to 
the garden where scarlet geraniums 
have been kept during the winter, 
a row of these red blossoms might 
be introduced and make a brave show 
during the summer, and then one of 
the round green lettuce, planting 
parsley at the edge of the border, 
and here and there, between these 
latter vegetables, some nasturtiums 
could be introduced, which would 
spread out as time went on and the 
vegetables were cut for household re- 
quirements. This method of planting 
would free the vegetable garden for 
potatoes, turnips, cabbages, celery, 
and other things that would be un- 
sightly in the flower garden, and 
space could be given to Jerusalem 
artichokes in shrubbery borders. 
Standard rose trees can only 
flourish in well manured soil, and 
there are beds of these in most 
gardens. It would not be unsightly to see the yellow 
the vegetable marrow peeping out at their feet from beneath its canopy 
of green, while on the flower vases of some stately terrace the onion 
might raise its head above a carpet of nasturtiums, because they require 
such very little care in the growing, and even these humble flowers can offer 
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their young seeds to the not too scornful cook as a substitute for capers in 
sauce, savouries or sandwiches. Every inch of a garden should be employed 
for food producing for the duration of the war, but the sacrifice that this 
requires would be greatly lessened if a pleasing combination to the eye could 
be obtained in conjunction with the all-important question of growing plenty 
of good vegetables. There is no merit in making things unsightly or more 
uncomfortable than is absolutely necessary. It requires a little ingenuity and 
knowledge to plan out foliage gardens to produce pleasing effects, but it would 


well repay those who endeavoured to do so on these lines.—E. R. GLover. 


ITALIAN GOSSIPS. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.” 
You have had so many photographs of womenfolk, both at home and 


SIR, 
in the countries of our Allies, showing how they have shouldered the burden 





SCANDALEUSE ON THE QUAYSIDE. 

of masculine labour since the beginning of the war that I thought the 
accompanying picture of fishwives gossiping on an Italian quayside might 
be a welcome change. They work as hard as our own fish-cleaners when 
there is fish to clean, and gossip as much and far more noisily in their leisure 
moments,—C. S. 











‘‘AN UNKNOWN: CATERPILLAR.” 
[To THE Epiror oF “ CountTRY LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—The photograph of the unidentified caterpillar in your issue of the roth 
inst. is that of the goat moth (Cossus ligniperda). The larve of this moth 
remain in the “ grub” form for nearly three years, and in that state do 
great damage to trees that they infest, boring in them galleries of great extent 
and eventually causing their destruction. The countryman is most likely 
to meet with these insects in the caterpillar state, and this may quite 
likely give rise to the idea that they never turn to moths; but anyqne who 
will diligently search the boles of the trees and the neighbouring wood palings 
in a district where they occur will be sure to find in June or July the large 
greyish-brown moth which is the final stage of this caterpillar. The eggs 
are laid in July, and the young grubs that emerge feed on the solid wood 
for the rest of that year and on through the whole of the two years following. 
In the spring of the next year they either spin the final cocoon (in which the 
change is to be made) in the tree where they 
have been feeding, or, as is, I believe, more 
frequently the case, leave it and wander 
round searching for some suitable place of 
concealment where they may make their 
shroud and lie dormant, awaiting the resurrec- 
tion which will take place in the following 
summer. It is during this search for a 
sepulchre that the casual observer most often 
encounters them.—J. E. CAMPBELL-TAYLOR. 


TO CURE A HARE SKIN. 

[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I tried to cure rather a fine hare skin 
with alum, and found to my sorrow that the 
skin became hard and crackly, being spoilt 
for the purpose for which it was meant. 
Oil was applied in the hope of softening it 
again, with no results. Could you or any 
of your readers kindly inform me of a good 
method of curing skins so as to keep them 
soft ?—L. ForsELL. 


SNOWDROPS IN A HEREFORDSHIRE 
FARM-HOUSE GARDEN. 

To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—The accompanying photographs were 
taken this year at the White House Farm on 
the Canon-ffrome estate, near Ledbury in 
Herefordshire. Mr. Walter Pitt, the present 
tenant, and his ancestors, who have occupied 
the farm since the year 1804, have always taken 
great pride in their snowdrops, as well as in 
their hops for which the Canon-ffrome estate 
has for so long been celebrated. The appear- 
ance of this farm garden during the month of 
March was a really beautiful one.—T. 


THE UNION OF SAXONY AND POLAND. 


[To THE Epitor oF ‘“‘ Country LiFe.’’] 





Sir,—I have an old writing-table; it was 
found in a sale in Dresden just after the 
Franco-Prussian War, when many Royal 
things came into the market. The brass on 
each of the five drawers has a Royal Crown, 
below that the Polish and Saxon Arms, and 
underneath these the letters ‘‘A R.” Can 
any of your readers tell me when the two 
kingdoms of Saxony and Poland were united 
and for how long? It was evidently in the 
reign of Augustus Rex.—F. E. Laurtr-Foco. 


























WOMEN FARM HANDS IN’ SUSSEN. 
To THE EpiTorR oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”’ 








S1r,—The following extract is from a letter of 
one of the many girls who have taken to the 
land from patriotic motives. One hears such 
gloomy descriptions of women agriculturists’ 
experiences on some farms that it is pleasant 
to be able to record a case to the contrary: 
“We shall have been here a week on 
Saturday, and are enjoying it very much. I am carter-boy, also 

poultry-woman and ‘ dog-look-after-er.” Miss D. does the milking and 

cow-stall work generally, although I sometimes go milking too. This week 

I have been doing a lot of work with the horses. Mr. W. (the farmer) and~ 
I have sown three or four acres of oats and harrowed and rolled a field ; 
and this morning we took the wagon and two horses to —— Station, which 
is about two miles from here, and fetched some grain. I unloaded the truck 
and he loaded the wagon with the sacks. I simply love working with the 
horses. All yesterday he and I were trenching in his kitchen garden, ready 
for planting potatoes. It was jolly hot work, but I got on very well. This 
really is a lovely little place, and Mr. W. is very good to us. He has given 
us his flower garden to do just as we like with, and has also given us a large 
kitchen garden. We hope when we get the lighter evenings to get to work 
in them. We have three dogs to look after. us—an Irish terrier, Nell, which 
sleeps in the farmyard ; a bob-tailed sheep dog, which sleeps in the chicken- 
run on the other side of the house ; and a black retriever, Bob, whose kennel 
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is in the backyard. They are loose all day and tied up at night to take 
care of their respective parts of the place. We have eleven cows, four eart- 
horses, three young horses, and several calves and young bullocks, and at 
night Miss D. and the dogs and I take charge. Mr. W. lives at H -, 
and motors out every day about nine o’clock, then back at about six 
in the evening. We have a very nice woman to come in every day from 
10.30 a.m. till 3.30 p.m. and clean up the house, get our dinner, and do the 
washing-up. As I am not doing the milking, I stop in and get the breakfast 
every morning. Miss D. generally gets the tea ready, as Mr. W. and I 
don’t get in till later from the fields. We are allowed as much milk and 
as many eggs as we like every day, and the week after next he is going to 
start butter-making again, so we shall get ours free. He has six or seven 
hives of bees, so I expect we’ll sometimes have honey later on. I’m glad 
he keeps bees, as he’ll be able to teach us about them. Altogether, I think 
we shall be very happy here. The only objection is that we don’t get time 
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IN A WEST COUNTRY ORCHARD. 


to write our letters, unless, as is now the case, we sit up till ten o’clock or 
after to write them. As we get up at 5.30 a.m., we don’t get so very long 
in bed.’”’—E. 
BIRDS AND SNAKES. 
(To THE EpitTor or “ Country LIFre.’’} 

Si1r,—Birds seem to be attacked not only by pike, as your correspondent 
told us recently in Country Lire, but by snakes. Only last summer a 
gamekeeper told me he had seen a few days before two large snakes, about 
the length of his gun-barrel, making their way from a wood on the downs 
towards a large dew pond at the head of the down. He followed, and was 
surprised to see that they swam into the pond and disappeared. He hid to 
watch them, and some young starlings coming to drink, the snakes reared their 
heads up from the water and caught and devoured them. The gamekeeper 
said: ‘‘I thought of my young partridges, so I managed to shoot one of 
them, but the other disappeared.’’—B. H. 
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